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YOU KNOW? 


Know what? — Why, that the Automatic Spooler 
has more to do with reducing loom stops than the 
High Speed Warper! Any “high speed” 
warper will probably show some reduction in 
warping costs — but when you go to figuring 
on benefits obtained after the warps get on 
the loom, then look to the Automatic Spooler. A 
long series of tests have proved that Barber- 
Colman Automatic Spoolers and High Speed 
Warpers will reduce loom stops 20 to 25% 
and sometimes more in comparison with old 
style machines. In addition, tests prove that 
over 90% of the reduction in stops is due to 
the Automatic Spooler, less than 10% to the High 
Speed Warper. Are you figuring on these 


machines tor your mill now? Get in touch with us. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Cotton Goods Prospects 
Are Encouraging 


since the turn of the year, business showed real 

improvement as the week closed. It is apparent 
now that the steps being taken to regulate production 
1932 and to bring about orderly marketing throughout 
the year are having a very encouraging effect upon the 
market. Plans for curtailment considered last week are 
cited as the main reason why the markets showed more 
activity. 

Demand for gray goods was much broader this week. 
The demand for print cloths, which has been centered 
mainly in 80 squares broadened to include a number of 
other constructions. In broadcloths, business also spread 
to include several numbers which had been very quiet 
in recent weeks. 

Market factors foresee a gradually increasing demand 
that should bring about much larger business within a 
short time. 

Two of the most important developments now being 
considered in the market are plans for consistent cur- 
tailment by the print cloth and sheetings mills. 


. LTHOUGH trade in cotton goods has been slow 


SHEETING Mitts PLan 20 Per CENT REDUCTION IN 
OUTPUT 


A largely attended meeting of the wide sheetings 
group of the Cotton-Textile Institute was held in New 
York, Thursday. Mill executives and selling agents 
representing practically every wide sheetings plant in the 
United States were present. 

George A. Sloan, president, attended the meeting and 
exchanged views with those present on the general condi- 
tions in the industry and in industry in general with 
particular reference to the present tendency to shorten 
the work week so as to avoid overproduction and in- 
stability of employment. Discussion developed a very 
general appreciation of the importance of adjusting pro- 
duction to demand. 


‘In order to observe a shorter work week policy sever- 
al of the day and night operators present indicated that 
they would effect a reduction of at least 25 per cent from 
their normal schedules and representatives of mills 
operating day time only indicated their purpose individ- 
ually to reduce running time 20 per cent. In some cases 
the mills are planning production schedules considerably 
below these percentages,’ the announcement afterward 
stated. 


“A review of the wide sheetings statistics for the year 
1931 shows higher yardage shipments than for any year 
in the four-year period for which statistics in this group 
are available. It is generally felt that this improvement 
for the wide sheetings business is based in part upon 
the growing demand for longer sheets, and particularly 
the 108-inch length, which is more and more accepted as 
standard by retail and wholesale distributors,” the an- 
nouncement stated. 


Print CLrotH Mitts PLAN CURTAILMENT 


At a meeting of mill agents and some Southern manu- 
facturers held in New York Friday a plan was proposed 
by which print cloth mills operating on night and day 
schedules will shut down each week from February 1 on 
Thursdays at noon, and mills operating on a 55-hour- 
week basis, daytime, will close on Fridays at noon. This 
will continue throughout 1932 and will entail an average 
reduction of output of about 20 per cent compared with 
last year. Details of this plan will be made known before 
the end of the week by which time South Carolina mills 
must post notices (under the State law) of changes in 
time of operating cotton mills. This plan was assented 
to by representatives of 90 per cent of the handlers of 
print cloth in New York. 


CoTTron Goops STATISTICS 


While the statistics on cotton goods markets for 
December, as issued by the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants Association, reflected the poor business done 
in December, it is pointed out that the month is normally 
a dull one and that the December showing should not 
be a cause for undue discouragement. 

The statistics for the year 1931 were encouraging in 
every respect and again reflect the fact that the mills 
missed a real opportunity for profitable operations. 

Both shipments and sales for the calendar year of 
1931 were substantially in excess of production. Sales 
for 1931 amounted to 2,891,229,000 yards, compared 
with 2,774,712,000 yards for 1930. 

During 1931 stocks were reduced 73,714,000 yards, 
equivalent to 20.3 per cent; and unfilled orders increased 
33,083,000 yards, equivalent to 11.5 per cent. 

There is every reason to believe that the mills have 
an opportunity to reach a greatly improved position in 
1932 and careful attention to production and marketing 
will insure better earnings than were made in 1931. 
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Kor Up-to-Date Textile Machinery 


(By Frank W. Reynolds, Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., Boston, Mass., in Commerce and Finance) 


The actual result to any mill management of bringing 
textile machinery up to date and keeping it so is the 
possession of a working or producing unit that is far 
superior to those which are not so maintained, with all 
the working advantages that naturally develop. 

These may be summarized briefly as follows: 

With up-to-date machinery a greater product can be 
made in the same or smaller space at less cost and of 
equal and usually better quality. Less money will be 
spent for repairs, for power and for light. The floor 
space saved may be used for added equipment. 

The mill with up-to-date machinery will have a better 
supply of help. Operatives like to work in such mills. 

A mill so equipped will be in a strong competitive po- 
sition. It will have an opportunity to dominate in the 
field of its operations. 


Without giving undue prominence to the producing 
part of textile manufacturing, it must said that the good 
or bad condition of the machinery which produces the 
goods to be sold has a tremendous effect on the success 
or failure of any particular manufacturing enterprise and 
the textile industry as a whole. 

The present high standing of the manufacturing meth- 
ods of the textile industry in this country, so recognized 
throughout the world, is largely due to the willingness, 
perhaps eagerness at times, of our progressive mill man- 
agers to adopt the latest developments in textile machin- 
ery and to put into actual practice unnumbered suggested 
advances in details of operation which have proved to be 
of great value. 

Even with this commendable spirit of co-operation to 
advance improved methods, there has always been a de- 
termined resistance to new and improved methods on the 
part of some. 

As a resistant minority usually exists in all forward 
movements, this fact has not been surprising in this 
instance, and has merely delayed the adoption of im- 
proved methods by the whole of the industry until the 
minority has disappeared. 

To obtain an idea of the way in which machinery has 
been improved, and some of the gains that have been 
made possible by the adoption of new machines and proc- 
esses, we may look back some forty years to about the 
time of the advent of the automatic loom and the begin- 
ning of improvements in spinning and warping and re- 
view generally what has been done up to the present, 
referring particularly to the cotton industry. Weavers 
then ran four, six or eight plain looms. The automatic 
loom, which was a distinct advance, after being subjected 
to many tests, was adopted by the most progressive of 
the existing mills and by all of the new mills then build- 
ing whenever the goods to be made could be woven on 
that type of loom. 

With the automatic loom the weaver ran many more 
looms than before. The general number was from 16 to 
24 looms for each weaver. Later, through an adjustment 
of tasks, this number was greatly increased. Although 
the cost of weaving equipment was greatly increased, the 
resulting saving in labor was of decided advantage to the 
management which embraced the opportunity to keep up 
to date and equipped its mills with the new type of loom. 
In a mil lof 1,000 looms the number of weavers with 
plain looms had been 125, while with automatic looms it 
became 50 or even 40. Later, by an adjustment of tasks, 
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even this number was reduced. In some localities where 
mills were operating plain looms, the change to automatic 
looms was resisted by the management. Perhaps labor 
conditions made the change difficult. Such mills were at 
a disadvantage. Many of them have since gone out of 
business. The remainder, if any remain, are fast dis- 
appearing. Opposition to improvements and failure to 
keep machinery up to date helped in their undoing. 


Later the progress in improvements included changes 
in spinning. During this period practically all mule spin- 
dies have disappeared and ring frames have supplanted 
them. Higher spindle speeds have been adopted, giving 
more production per unit. Larger packages of yarn have 
become standard, reducing labor in doffing and handling. 
Improved methods of drafting have come into partial use 
at least and will undoubtedly be used to a much greater 
extent. The adoption of improved methods of winding, 
spooling ard warping have resulted in savings due to the 
saving in floor space and reduction in the number of 
operatives. Automatic spooling and warping has been 
developed to a great degree. It was first projected about 
twenty years ago, but not generally adopted even now, 
although it has made great headway. A great saving in 
floor space and labor resulted from its use. High-speed 
winding and warping, a later development to compete 
with automatic spooling and warping, has been quite gen- 
erally adopted. Floor space and labor are saved. Ma- 
chines for drawing-in and tying-in warps have supplanted 
hand work in this operation, resulting in savings of floor 
space and labor. These are only a few of the improve- 
ments which have been made in this period and generally 
adopted; enough, however, to indicate the general trend. 
The development was quite gradual with few revolution- 
ary improvements. The resulting economies, neverthe- 
less, were remarkable. 


The mills which adopted the new ideas and kept ma- 
chinery and manufacturing methods up to date prospered, 
and now at the very time that the business of the indus- 
try is so seriously depressed, we are entering another 
period or cycle of distinct improvements in machinery 
design and operation. 

Improvements in machinery have recently taken on a 
quicker pace. About five years ago a new series of im- 
provements began to appear and during that time as 
probably never before in the same space, hundreds of 
them have been introduced and perfected for the benefit 
of the industry. Many of these are decidedly worthy of 
adoption. 

A review of the technical press of this country and of 
Europe reveals the steps that have been taken to perfect 
machines for nearly all processes, to introduce new and 
labor-saving devices, and to perfect small but important 
details of machinery operation. This activity has not 
been confined to the machines and devices for any one 
branch of the industry, but has included all branches 
and in almost every department and operation. 

Nearly all of these new developments are improve- 
ments. There are new machines which eliminate an 
entire process. There are new devices for application to 
existing machines. There are new devices which increase 
the range of one process and make possible the reduction 
of equipment in a preceding process. There are distinct 
improvements in weaving machinery. There are im 

(Continued on Page 27) | 
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New Ideas In Sizing Cotton Yarns 


N much that has been written on the subject of sizing 
I cotton yarns, it is very difficult to distinguish im- 

portant facts from things that are more doubtful. 
The need in this field for unbiased research is clearly 
shown by the findings of the British Cotton Industry 
Research Association, as far as they have been made 
known. Some of the conclusions will undoubtedly be a 
surprise to many who have already given much attention 
to the subject; and they will at least furnish an impartial 
opinion to those who are less familiar with the technic 
of this operation. 


The results, which will be given shortly, are based not 
only on experimental sizing in the laboratory, but also 
on mill studies made by the aid of accurate methods 
worked out for that special purpose. 


In the first place, the true function of a size is ordi- 
narily to make the strength of the individual cotton fibers 
as effective as possible during weaving. The outer fibers 
of the yarn are cemented together by the size. Since 
yarn breaks partly by actual breakage of fibers and partly 
by their slipping apart, the adhesive size has the same 
general effect as increasing the fiber cling or resistance 
to slip. Then if the yarn breaks, more fibers actually 
break and the yarn has the extra strength that has been 
added by them. 


Since the fibers in a sized yarn cannot slip, the be- 
havior of the yarn is that of cotton substance and of size 
and is quite different from that of the original unsized 
yarn. It is more as if the yarn were one large solid fiber. 

All ordinary sizes have about the same effects at all 
relative humidities. 


Humidity, however, introduces some other considera- 
tions. In the first place, there is no evidence that size 
prevents the cotton absorbing its usual amount of mois- 
ture at any given atmospheric conditions, although it will 
take up this water more slowly. 


The greatest strength of sized yarn is reached at about 
70 or 80 per cent relative humidity. Above that, it falls 
off by about 10 per cent up to the state of wetness on 
account of loss of strength by the softened starch. 

To an extent, the effect of size is very much like that 
of humidity alone. High humidity causes swelling and 
consequent better gripping of the fibers, hence stronger 
rarn. 

; Size causes better gripping by its cementing action 
and makes the yarn stronger under ordinary conditions. 
As the size softens at high humidities its effect is lost 
and yarn has the same strength at saturation whether 
sized or unsized. As further evidence, the yarns that 
show the greatest increases in breaking load with hu- 
midity are also most strengthened by sizing. Sizing 
decreases the extensibility under dry conditions but it is 
rapidly regained with increasing humidity. At satura- 
tion it approximately equals that of the unsized yarn. 

The need for humidity in using sized yarns arises large- 
ly from the loss in extension and brittleness of the size 
when dry. 

Drying at a high temperature lowers the hygroscopic 
capacities of both cotton and starch. Drying at the 
temperature of boiling water decreases the strength of 
unsized yarn to an average extent of about 2 per cent. 
It is presumed, although not fully established by test 
at the time of writing, that over-drying will aggravate 
the brittleness of sized yarns. 

The rather broad statement has been made that “There 


is as yet no evidence that any practical importance 
attaches to the degree of penetration of size into warp 
yarns” (referring to tape sizing). ; 

Less has been said about the resistance of sizes to 
wear, and the information available is not very complete. 
Films from the different starches are very much alike 
in their tensile properties. Drastic chemical treatment 
or the use of alkalies or soap renders starch more brittle. 
Brittle films are also produced by the admixture of an 
excess of a hard fat such as tallow, there being a marked 
loss of flexibility with more than 5 per cent of the fat. 
Soap or tallow may therefore defeat the purpose for 
which they are usually added, and there is evidence that 
too much tallow can cause dusting of size. 


PROPERTIES OF SIZING MATERIALS 


Although sizing strengthens yarn, the actual strength 
of thin layers or films of starch is only a tenth that of 
cotton. However, when the starch holds the sides of 
fibers firmly in contact it is much more effective than 
its intrinsic strength might imply. 

The deliquescent properties of sizes are sometimes 
stressed. The various starches are all about equal in 
moisture absorbing capacity, which is about twice that 
of cotton; but the use of deliquescent materials does not 
add to the hygroscopic capacity of sized yarn to the ex- 
tent that would be expected. 


In fact it has been found that the mixing of deliques- 
cent with starch interferes with the absorption of each, 
the result having no greater capacity for moisture than an 
equal amount of raw starch. Such additions to size do 
not, therefore, take the place of adequate atmospheric 
humidity. 

While the conditioning effects are not all that could be 
desired, deliquescents do have favorable mechanical ef- 
fects that are not yet understood. 

Neither too high humidities nor too much moisture 
absorbed by a deliquescent size is desirable since under 
any extreme conditions, such as represented by a relatixe 
humidity above 80 per cent, the starch becomes soft and 
plastic, yielding readily to any stress. 

PossIBLE FuTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


We have already pointed out that the properties of 
sized yarns are really determined by the cotton itself 
rather than by the size. Hence the possible effects of 
sizes old or new are pretty narrowly limited and the mar- 
gin for development, even by scientific research, is rather 
narrow. Sizing practice is not likely to be revolution- 
ized. 

The need is for a size that remains more extensible 
and less brittle at moderate humidities, as an extensible 
cementing material will necessarily add to the extensi- 
bility of the yarn. No outstanding result is likely to be 
obtained unless some one discovers something that seems 
impossible now, a new extensible cement with a strength 
on the same order as that of cotton—Textile Colorist. 


Willard Bag Receives 1,500,000 Yards of 
Burlap 


Wilmington, N. C.—Unloading of approximately 1.,- 
500,000 yards of burlap consigned to the Willard Bag 
Manufacturing Company has just been completed. The 
shipment is the second to be received by boat from Cal- 
cutta, India, E. Payson Willard, president, said. 
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Outlook for 
Knitting Mills 
in 1932 


HE outlook for the knitting mills for 1932 is con- 
sidered encouraging, according to opinions express- 
ed by a number of important factors in trade. 
There is no escape from the fact that the knitting ‘mills 
are faced by the same conditions that confront all other 
business, but as a whole there is much hope that condi- 
tions will soon be materially better. 

It is pointed out, on the constructive side, that mill 
wages have been thoroughly deflated and there is little 
fear of further inventory loss. The most immediate 
question is whether or not the manufacturers can prevent 
a further decline in prices, particularly on full-fashioned 
goods. Buyers have been putting a great deal of pressure 
on prices, especially since the decline in raw silk. At the 
same time, there is considerable encouragement in the 
fact that there are few price changes noted in new lines 
just being opened by a number of important producers. 

In a statement issued last week, William Meyer, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers, expressed the opinion that the out- 
look is better than the industry itself realizes. 

Among other things, he said: 

“The full-fashioned hosiery industry has gone through 
a painful house-cleaning. It faces the new year with its 
situation considerably clarified. Wages have been ad- 
justed, inventories cut down to approximately normal 
levels and credits tightened up. In my opinion, it has 
scraped the bottom, and a firmer price structure may 
logically be expected when it becomes clear that the raw 
silk situation is fully stabilized. 

‘“Much the same may be said of seamless hosiery. On 
a number of lines of goods in this category, as well as in 
full-fashioned, manufacturers’ profits margins have 
shrunk so radically that the situation will be bettered 
almost automatically with the first sign of improvement 
in general business. Fancy half hose volume at popular 
prices will undoubtedly continue very large. Infants’ 
hose as a Class is probably in the best position of any 
branch of the industry.” 

The manufacturers of knit underwear enter the year 
under better conditions that existed a year ago. They 
are carrying much smaller stocks and the orders now on 
hand are fully as large as a year ago. It is expected that 
sale of rayon garments will show a further gain during 
the year. 

Opinions from a number of large wholesalers stress the 
idea that there will be a better demand for good merchan- 
dise at reasonable prices during the present year. The 
style element, particularly in women’s hosiery, is expect- 
ed to be a more important sales factor than it was during 
1931. .A pronounced trend toward fancy mesh and lace 
styles is apparent and the spring demand for this type of 
hose is expected to show a real increase. 

During the past year the wholesalers found it neces- 
sary to liquidate their own stocks before they could go 
into the producers’ markets and as a result both whole- 
sale business was checked during the year. The situation, 
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of course, was further aggravated by falling prices and 
the uncertainties which were apparent in the market. As 
this year opened, inventories in wholesale hands are gen- 
erally in much better shape and the same is true of retail 
stocks. 

There should be an average consumption of hosiery by 
the public during 1932. The stocks reduced by the wave 
of planned or forced liquidation must be replaced. There- 
fore, the whole merchandising system, production and 
distribution, should function normally as the movement 
is started at the ultimate outlet by sales to consumers. 

It is believed buying will probably be quite conserva- 
tive. However, there should be much more confidence 
in the return of a more normal procedure of production 
and distribution in the industry than last year. 

SOUTHERN Mitts ConTINUE To Grow 

In spite of the generally unsatisfactory conditions un- 
der which they operated last year, Southern mills con- 
tinue to grow. The installation of new equipment by a 
large number of mills reflects the confidence that the 
knitters have in the future of the industry. 


The number of new knitting machines installed in the 
South in 1931 was almost double that installed in 1930. 
Preliminary figures compiled by the Southern Textile 
Bulletin show that a total of 4,575 additional machines 
were installed in 1931, as compared with 2,502 machinés 
installed in 1931. 

This increase in knitting equipment is considered a 
remarkable showing and furnishes strong evidence that 
the future growth of the knitting industry will be cen- 
tered in the South. Even in a poor business year the 
mills expended large sums for the purchase of additional 
equipment. 

For several years past, the knitting mills have been the 
fastest growing division of the Southern textile industry. 
Most authorities agree that upon the return of normal 
business conditions, the knitting mills of the South will 
show a consistent and steady growth. Predictions of a 
marked increase in the number of full-fashioned machines 
in the South are being freely made and the trend in that 
direction was plainly shown in the number of full-fash- 
ioned installations made during 1931. 
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ALL TRUE-RIB 


(Patented or patent pending) 


KNITTING MACHINES 
BRAIDING MACHINES 
CREASING MACHINES 


FIDELITY MACHINE Co. 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIDELITY 
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LAST MINUTE NOTES ON KNITTING FASHIONS 


by 


LACE FOR THE LIMBS 


Signs for the coming Spring, in 
hosiery, point to all-over lace, giving 
the impression of coarse mesh, as the 
Big Thing. The hosiery buyer of a 
large Fifth Avenue store is planning 
on a substantial activity in this type 
of hosiery, which has always hereto- 
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fore stayed well within the specialty 
limits. 

Small, close patterns are consider- 
ed better than the large or widely- 
spaced “spotty” ones. This trend to 
all-over lace is well under way; two 
of the largest mills are turning their 
entire production over to lace. Sketch- 
ed is a pattern by the Hanes Asso- 
ciated Mills. 


And moving right along with this 
all-over lace trend, is the importance 
of lace tops. New designs in fancy 
welts, ranging from the simple to the 
very elaborate, most of them individ- 
ual enough to be a distinguishing fea- 
ture for the stocking, are appearing 
on the better hose in increasing vol- 
ume. Some of them even take an 
amusing turn . .. with humorous little 
figures or ideas worked out in the 
lace pattern. These lace tops add to 
hose a note of beauty and luxury 
which appeals strongly to the con- 
sumer. Several good promotion jobs 
have been done, and more are plan- 
ned for the immediate season and for 
Spring. 


HAND EMBROIDERY 
GOES MASCULINE 


“Watch Your Clocks” is a fair 
enough slogan for those who make 
men’s half hose. At one large New 


We are glad to answer direct 
any of your personal ques- 
tions on Knit Fashions. No 


charge. 
Address OOD 
40 East Fist St. 


New York, N. Y. 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH 
KNITGOODS STYLIST 


York department store we learn from 
the buyer of this department that 
hand-embroidered clocks on silk half 
hose are already in demand. It seems 
that, under present economic condi- 
tions, imported hose with actual 
hand-embroidered clocks can be re- 
tailed for as little as One Dollar. 
This puts them in direct competition 
with domestic hose, and so it would 
be’ well for manufacturers to get as 
much of the hand-embroidered feel- 
ing into their domestic machine-made 
clocks as possible. 


THAT “HAND-KNIT” 
LOOK 


Sweaters have arrived, in a big 
way. And they will stay, for they 
are no longer confined to active sports 
wear, but are seen on all sorts of 
occasions. Here the hand-woven or 
lacy effect so talked about recently, 
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shows to best advantage. Vogue, 
Harper’s Bazaar, Women’s Wear, all 
state the significance of this type oi 
sweater in no uncertain terms. Strip- 
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ed lisle is also included in the collec- 
tions of Best & Co. and Stern Broth- 
ers. Best makes much of the rolled- 
neckline and short - rolled - sleeve 
sweater. Wanamaker features sweat- 
ers of spun silk. We hear about, and 
see, mesh jersey used with great suc- 
cess. This extremely open-weave, 
square-meshed fabric is another of 
the many versions of sheer wool. 

As a matter of fact, all kinds of 
fabric surfaces are very much occu- 
pied with looking like woolen, by 
means of dull or crepey finishes. This 
is a natural result of the unprece- 
dented success of the sheer wools. A 
recent issue of Women’s Wear car- 
ried the following related comment: 
“Spun rayon is proving a favorite 
choice in developing fancies with a 
worsted-like appearance.” 


NEW BATHING 


FASHIONS ARE 
A REVELATION 


Fashion pages and Fifth Avenue 
store windows are full of Southern 
resort clothes, and probably the most 
favored item of all of them is the 
heavy-ribbed or hand - knit - looking 
swim suit. Ocean Bathing Suits are 
sponsoring a rough-textured mesh 
type which they call Rain-Drop knit. 
Square neck are seen on several bath- 
ing suit styles, and a fashion that 
needs watching is the brassiere type 
—~a two-piece suit which leaves the 
middle of the body quite exposed to 
the sun’s beneficial rays. The fash- 
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ion magazines are predicting a return 
to the sun-tan craze of two summers 
ago, and since these brassiere suits 
created quite a stir at the smartest 
European bathing places, they must 
be considered for the high-style sum- 
mer picture here. Best & Co. shows 
a maillot bathing suit, too—the very 
brief skirt can be detached for actual 
swimming. This, sketched, is_ in 
diagonal weave jersey. 


UNDERWEAR STICKS 
TO THE RIBS 


This winter has seen a great de- 
mand for ribbed knit, wool mixture 
undergarments, evidenced in Wooly 
Wyns, Wonder Woolies, Kayserettes, 
Vassarettes, Carterettes, and others. 
Kayserettes are presented, too, in 
mercerized cotton and rayon which 
gives the desired snug appearance 
without containing wool. The popu- 
larity of these garments probably de- 
rives from their conformity to the 
lines of the figure, and their warmth. 
The smooth, clinging qualities of rib- 
bed knit undergarments are empha- 
sized, and now the Vassarette, for in- 
stance, is being introduced in a very 
light weight ribbed rayon, for Spring 
and Summer. This will cling to the 
figure and do away with any bulki- 
ness, just as the woolen or mercer- 
ized cotton garments do, but will of 
course be cooler and will absorb per- 
spiration. Here is a potential market 
that should not be overlooked by 
makers of rayon underwear. In many 
of these types, the ribbing is more 
or less close or disguised, giving the 


smooth surface and at the same time 
preserving the elastic qualities of rib- 
bing. 


KNIT SKIRTS, TOO 


Knitwear invades new costume 
fields every season, and one of the 
latest is the separate skirt. It is quite 
natural for the separate skirt to be 
a popular thing this season when 
budgets are being carefully watched, 
for a skirt can be made to do varied 
duty with blouse and _ sweater 
changes. 

A surprising amount of emphasis 
has been placed on the new high- 
waisted skirt (one is sketched) which 
was sponsored by Vionnet at the re- 
cent Paris openings. Several versions 
of this skirt in wool and silk have 
already made their appearance in 
two of the leading Fifth Avenue 
stores; and sketches for future use 
by fashion magazines, just received 
from abroad, repeat this skirt again 
and again. It is a high-built skirt 
with the belt at the normal waist- 
line. 

Of course one difficulty to be 
overcome in making this high-waist- 
ed skirt of knitted fabric is the ten- 
dency of the soft material to form a 
roll or bulge between the skirt top 
and the belt. Some light backing, or 
perhaps a light featherboning, might 
be worked out, or perhaps even the 
elasticity of a close ribbing would 
suffice, providing it did not make the 
top section of the skirt appear notice- 
ably different in texture or weave 
from the lower portion. 
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Knitting Trade Notes 


Nine New Hosiery Colors for Spring 


Nine new colors will be portrayed in the 1932 spring 
hosiery card now in preparation, it was announced by 
Margaret Hayden Rorke, managing director of the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association. Advance swatches of these 
shades were recently sent out to members in the hosiery 
industry. 


The new hosiery colors are: Allegresse, medium grayed 
beige of slight mauvish cast: Fawn Brown, light neutral 
brown of the fawn family for town wear, harmonizing 
especially with the Fawn Brown shoe, but equally ap- 
propriate with darker leathers, such as Indies Brown; 
Sunbeigt, new version of a sun tone, in the warm medi- 
um beige range to accompany active and spectator sports 
shoes in all white, and white combined with Sunrust, 
Swagger Brown, or one of the brilliant “Sun” colors. 
such as Hi-Li Red, Biscay Blue, Cabana Green, Tropic 
Yellow and Orange Glow; Nashua, medium beige tone of 
soft blush Beige and Beige Rose and the reds of bluish 
cast, such as Redcherry; Magique, very new interpreta- 
tion of a warm, light brown of coppery cast, especially 
created to wear with the Sunrust or Swagger Brown 
shoe; Noontime, subtle light putty shade, harmonious 
with the platine shoe and Lido Grey costume, as well 
as with black and the blue range, including Nassau Blue 
and Regiment Blue: Caribbee, rich. warm brown. the 
deepest of the new shades for early spring wear with the 
Indies Brown shoe and the new costume browns, includ- 
ing Chocolate Cream and Araby Brown, ‘as well as the 
rust gamme; Shell, delicate pinkish nuance, the same 
soft blush tint as the shoe and leather color by this name; 
Sandwhite, new rendition of “off-white” for summer wear 
with the shoe and costume in white and other light sports 
shades. 

In addition to the above, the following nine colors 
from past seasons are recommended for continued promo- 
tion because of their successful merchandising qualities: 
Tropique, Smoketone, Matinee, Tahiti, Sandee, Moon- 
beige, Interlude, Putty Beige, Lt. Gunmetal. 

The 1932 spring hosiery card, which will be issued 
shortly, will be accompanied by a printed chart in which 
the new hosiery colors will be correlated with the official 
shoe and leather colors for spring. 


Adams-Millis Corporation Shows Large 
Earnings 


High Point, N. C.—Lower prices for raw material, and 
resultant lower levels for finished goods, tended to reduce 
the dollar value of sales of Adams-Millis Corporation in 
1931, although at least during the first half of the year 
the volume of shipments of hosiery was ahead of the 
similar period of 1930. The company is one of the best 
known hosiery concerns in the South. 

Sales in the first six months of 1931 were $3,514,725. 
compared with $3,683,254 in the first half of 1930, a 
decline of 4.5 per cent. During the period, however, net 
profit amounted to $451,620, compared with $413,069 
in the first half of 1930, an increase of 9.3 per cent. 

For the full year 1931 Adams-Millis probably will 
show earnings at least equal to those of 1930 when $906,- 
035 was earned, equal to $4.83 a share on 156,000 com- 
mon shares, and possibly will show a few cents a share 
increase for the year. In 1929, Adams-Millis earned 
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$909,329, but because of the greater number of second 
preferred shares then outstanding, such earnings were 
equal to $4.82 a common share. 

In the five years ended December 31, 1930, Adams- 
Millis earned a total of $19.83 a common share annually, 
or an average of $3.97. If 1931 added $4.83 a share to 
this total, average earnings for the past six years would 
be raised to $4.11 a common share. 
Adams-Millis has restricted its dividend payments to $2 
yearly, which would be less than half the average earn- 
ings over the last six years. 

This stability of earning power has enabled the com- 
pany to close 1931 with a small net increase in the price 
of the common stock, although the market continued 
to appraise at a low ratio the company’s demonstrated 
earning power. The last sale of the stock in 1930 was at 
23, while the last quotation in 1931 was 252, a net gain 
of 2% points. At 252, the stock offered a current return 
of nearly 8 per cent, and was selling for only slightly 
more than five times 1931’s probable earnings. 

Adams-Millis Corporation manufactures low-priced 
hosiery, which it sells principally through large chain 
store organizations. It has never attempted to build up 
trade-marked brands, but has preferred to sell its hosiery 
on the basis of price. Therefore, continuance of the pres- 
ent economical purchasing habits of the consuming public 
may help rather than hinder Adams- Millis. 

Several years ago the company entered the women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery business. The growth of this 
business might be slowed up by the reduced purchasing 
power, but this now constitutes only a small part of the 
total business done by the company. 


High Rock Sales Agency 


The High Rock Sales Agency, 93 Worth street, New 
York, has been formed to sell the underwear and outer- 
wear of High Rock Knitting Company, Philmont, N. Y., 
and Bristol, Va., which previously sold its lines exclu- 
sively through the Harold Herrick Company. 

William F. Zurn, who was with the Herrick firm for 
20 years, has joined the agency. William P. Ameli, C. F. 
Therkilden and B. J. Harder, who were also with the 
company for a period ranging from three to 12 years, 
have likewise joined the new organization. 

High Rock began to sell through the Herrick organi- 
zation eight years ago, after the agency had developed 
its outerwear line. Previously it had sold its under line 
direct to the trade. 


Circular Rayon Boucles 

A new and interesting development with which knitters 
of circular rayons are expected to work in the coming 
months is the production of boucle fabrics for use in 
beach and sport pajamas. 

Some of the yarn houses report interest on the part of 
knitters in the preparation of these cloths for summer 
beach wear, and it is said that a wide variety of novelty 
yarns ad stitches have been suggested. 

It is suggested that both pajamas and packets might 
be made of the circular knit rayon boucles, but one house 
held that for such items as wraps it would be difficult to 
compete with woven goods. 


During this period, . 
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the newest and most 
efficient washings agent 


Exceptionally stable in neutral, alkaline or acid liquors of low 


or high concentration—even at the boil. 


Superior in its washing action to the best soaps whether used 


neutral, alkaline or ACID. 


Not affected by lime in water of any degree of hardness or 


by metal salts. 
Prevents the precipitation of lime soaps of ordinary soaps. 
Redissolves precipitated lime soaps. 


Improves the level dyeing of all fabrics. 


D Saves time in the washing process. 
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Knitting Trade Notes 


November Hosiery Production Lower 


Washington.—Production of all classes of hosiery by 
366 mills in November totaled 4,537,165 dozen pairs, as 
compared with 4,966,124 dozen pairs by the same mills 
in the corresponding month of 1930, the Department of 
Commerce reported. 


Orders declined from 5,217,730 dozen to 4,921,804 
dozen, cancellations dropped from 162,780 dozen to 105,- 
020 dozen, net shipments dropped from 5,282,420 dozen 
to 4,816,061 dozen. Stocks on hand declined from 10,- 
678,163 dozen to 9,346,901 dozen, while unfilled orders 
dropped from 3,777,705 dozen to 2,672,855 dozen. 


Production of women’s full-fashioned goods declined 
from 1,926,678 dozen to 1,709,963 dozen, orders from 
1,917,163 dozen to 1,905,785 dozen, net shipments from 
2,144,400 dozen to 1,888,814 dozen, and cancellations 
from 68,535 dozen to 32,396 dozen. Stocks declined 
from 3,209,851 dozen to 2,852,765 dozen. Unfilled orders 
dropped from 1,211,391 dozen to 685,431 dozen. 

The output of men’s seamless decreased slightly from 
1,541,045 dozen to 1,351,135 dozen, while stocks de- 
clined from 3,751,572 dozen to 3,238,140 dozen. 


Infants’ hosiery production increased from 268,548 
dozen to 285,856 dozen. 


Adams-Millis Buys 42 F. F. Hosiery 
Machines 


High Point, N. C.—The Adams-Millis Corporation, 
last week bought 42 full fashioned hosiery machines of 
42-gauge from the Signature Hosiery Company, Philadel- 
phia, formerly Schletter & Zander, Inc., which is now 
liquidating. 

The purchase price was not announced, but it is’ under- 
stood to have been low. Machine shop equipment of 
Signature was included in the sale. 


The purchase gives Adams-Millis a total of over 100 
full fashioned machines. The additional equipment will 
be moved from Philadelphia and installed in the addition 
to its full fashioned plant recently completed by the High 
Point company. 

It is understood that the McCrary Hosiery Mills, Ashe- 


boro, N. C., also bought a quantity of the former Schlet- 
ter & Zander machinery. 


New Bulletin From Angle Steel Co. 


The Angle Steel Stool Company, Plainwell, Mich.. 
manufacturers of a specialized line of steel equipment 
products for knitting and hosiery mills, announces a new 
six-page bulletin effective January 1, 1932, covering a 
new low basis of net prices on direct dealing basis be- 
tween manufacturer and consumer. 

Anyone interested in securing this net price illustrated 
buletin will be promptly accommodtaed by the above 
named company. The bulletin covers a complete line of 
steel topping tables, knitters’ benches, knitters’ tables. 
cabinets, chairs, stools, etc. 

Besides the broad and varied line shown in this new 
bulletin special attention will be given anyone desiring 
steel equipment built to individual order and prices made 
to conform to required needs. 
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Full Fashioned Lines Show Few Price 
Changes 


Opening of new lines this week by full fashioned hosi- 
ery mills that sell direct to retailers show few changes 
in price of spring goods. The mills are evidently intent 
upon maintaining prices in spite of the pressure that 
has been brought against prices by buyers. 

Among the new lines opened this week are the follow- 
ing: 

Makes Few CHANGES 

Four new numbers, to retail at $1 a pair, and 57-gauge 
ingrain numbers wholesaling at the new low price of $30 
a dozen, are the highlights of the spring opening of the 
Propper-McCallum Hosiery Company. 

For the first time a two-thread stocking will be in the 
line to retail at $1. With the exception of two numbers, 
a five- and an eight-thread, all the dollar goods are of 
silk throughout. The two-thread is listed at $8. 

The main dollar number is reduced from $7.75 to 
$7.50, while a lace top style has been introduced to 
retail at $1.35 a pair. 

Propper’s new ingrain list follows: 

No. 406—45-gauge, 3-thread, $12.50. 

No. 406/1—45-gauge, 3-thread, Paris clacks, $13.50. 

No. 404—51-gauge, 3-thread, $14.50. 

No. 404/1—S51-gauge, 3-thread, Paris clocks, $16.50. 

No. 436—45-gauge, 3-thread, heel and toe splicing, 
$14.50. 

No. 432—5l1-gauge, 3-thread, heel and toe splicing, 
$21. 

No. 400 and 401—-51-gauge, 3-thread, decorative welt 
patterns, $14.50. 

No. 434—45-gauge, 3-thread, single welt, $14.50. 

No. 57—57-gauge, 2-thread, $30. 

No. 402—-45-gauge, 3-thread, $14.50. 

The McCullum line ranges in price from $7.50 for dol- 
lar dipped goods to $30 for the 57-gauge ingrain. Ingrain 
black heels are still carried in two numbers, one a 51- 
gauge and the other a 45-gauge, one priced at $12.50 and 
the other at $14.50. A silk and wool number is quoted 
at $14.50. Five meshes are priced from $12.50 to $21. 

Ho.eproor Apyusts List; Apps STYLES 

The Holeproof Hosiery Company has made several 
adjustments in opening its spring line, but is offering no 
full-fashioned style to retail below $1 a pair. 

Revised prices are as follows: 

No. 2013—Medium weight, mercerized top and foot, 
reduced from $7.50 to $7.25. 

No. 2100—High twist chiffon, all-silk top, picot edge, 
silk plaited cradle foot, reduced from $7.50 to $7.25. 

No. 2233—-Medium weight, silk top, unchanged at 
$9.25. 

No. 2130-OS—Medium service, mercerized hem and 
foot. reduced from $11.25 to $10, retailing at $1.35 in- 
stead of $1.50, beginning February |. 

No. 2200—Heavy service silk, mercerized hem and 
foot. reduced from $11.25 to $11. 

No. 2663—High twist chiffon, silk to top picot, lisle 
reinforced sole, reduced from $11.25 to $11. 

No. 2243—Medium service, all-silk top, picot, reduced 
from $11.25 to $11. 

No. 2200-OS — Heavy service, mercerized hem and 
foot, reduced from $14.25 to $12, retailing at $1.65 in- 
stead of $1.95, beginning February 1. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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John H. Cranford has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer carding at Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 

Thurman King has been promoted from card grinder 
to second hand at the Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 

J. E. Shaw has resigned as overseer carding at the Clin- 
ton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 


G. L. Meacham has resigned as overseer carding at 
night at the Cartex Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


G. W. Pettee has been promoted to night overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Cartex Mills, Salisbury, 

E. L. Hill, formerly of Fitzgerald, Ga., has become 
night overseer of spinning, spooling and warping at the 
Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


J]. P. Long has resigned as superintendent of the Kings 
Mountain Manufacturing Company, Kings Mountain, N. 
C., to become master mechanic at the Neisler group of 
mills, of the same place. 


Claud Rhyne has accepted the position of superintend- 
ent of the Kings Mountain Manufacturing Company, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


R. O. Arnold, secretary and general manager of the 
Mallison Braided Cord Company, Athens, Ga., has been 
made general manager of the Covington Mills, Coving- 
ton, Ga. 


E. A. Hill, well known mill man, has accepted a posi- 
tion as representative of Greensboro Loom Reed Com- 
pany's Charlotte branch. Mr. Hill will continue to re- 
side in Spartanburg for the present. 


J. E. Howell, formerly superintendent of the Lull- 
water Manufacturing Company, Thomason, Ga., has 
been appointed mechanical superintendent of the new 


Clark Thread Company's plan at Austell, Ga. 


J. S. Gammon, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
Exposition Mills, Atlanta, has been given charge of the 
spinning and twisting at the new mill of the Clark Thread 
Company, Austell, Ga. 


W. C. Bobo, who resigned some weeks ago as general 
superintendent of the Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C., has 
been appointed manager of the Pisgah Cotton Mills, Bre- 
vard, N. C. 


George C. Cauble, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Griffin Mills, Griffin, Ga., and who was also formerly 
with the Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C., and the 
Dixie Spinning Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., will have 
charge of the carding at the new mill of the Clark Thread 
Company, Austell, Ga. 


Charles D. Green, of Spartanburg, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Mills Mills No. 2, Woodruff, S. C. 
He succeeds B. R. Burnham, who resigned to become 
superintendent of the Pelzer Mills No. 2, Pelzer, 5S. C. 
Mr. Green, who has been with the Mills Mills in various 
capacities for several years, is a textile graduate of Clem- 
son College. 
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Textile Institute Reaffirms Night Work 
Position 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute held at the Union League Club, New 
York City, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, pursuant to a recommendation by this board 
that the cotton textile mills discontinue the night em- 
ployment of women and minors, a preponderent part of 
all cotton mills in the United States, representing well 
over 80 per cent of the spindleage, has pursued this pol- 
icy since March 1, 1931, and 

Whereas, the benefits of this measure to the industry 
are manifest in the better relationship between produc- 
tion and demand, avoidance of excessive inventory, and 
reduced fluctuation of monthly output and running time 
during 1931 as compared with previous years—all re- 
sulting in better stabilization and spread of employment, 
and 

Whereas, this effort has been successfully achieved in 
so brief a time and thus represents a remarkable demon- 
stration of industrial accomplishment along economic and 
social lines, and 

Whereas, the social benefit has been very great and 
must not be peopardized or impaired, 

Therefore be it resolved: 

That the Board of Directors of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute urges that this policy, where already established 
be continued in effect, 

That it recommends the voluntary observance of the 
policy by each and every cotton mill in the United 
States, 

That it exhorts members of the board, officials of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, and all constructive leaders in 
the industry to devote constant and increased attention 
to persistence in and added observance of this recom- 
mendation. 

The directors in attendance included George A. Sloan, 
president, and B. B. Gossett, of Charlotte, N. C., and 
Russell H. Leonard, of Boston, Mass., vice-presidents of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute; W. D. Anderson, Macon, 
Ga.; Nathaniel F. Ayer, Boston, Mass.; Howard Baetijer, 
Baltimore, Md.; Harry L. Bailey, New York City; John 
Bancroft, Jr., Wilmington, Del.; Allan Barrows, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Bertram H. Borden, New York City: 
G. Edward Buxton, Providence, R. I.; W. B. Cole, Rock- 
ingham, N. C.; Donald Comer, Birmingham, Ala.: Stuart 
W. Cramer, Cramerton, N. C.; Robert E. Henry, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Ernest N. Hood, Salem, Mass.: Weston 
Howland, Boston, Mass.; W. B. MacColl, Pawtucket, 
R. L.; J. A. McGregor, Utica, N. Y.;: Allan McNab, 
Boston, Mass.; G. H. Milliken, New York City; Frank 
|. Neild, New Bedford, Mass.; Henry G. Nichols, New 
York City; W. S. Nicholson, Union, S. C.;: Charles D. 
Owen, New Bedford, Mass.; A. R. Pierce, New Bedford, 
Mass.; John Skinner, Cohoes, N. Y.; H. Nelson Slater, 
New York City; George E. Spofford, Augusta, Maine: 
W. F. Staples, Plainfield, Conn.; Paul Whitin, North- 
bridge, Mass.; J. D. Woodside, New York City, and 
George M. Wright, Great Falls, S. C. Guy O. Hunter, 
president of the Hunter Manufacturing and Commission 
Company, New York City, and Paul B. Halstead, secre- 
tary of the Institute, were also present. 

At a meeting of the executive committee the following 
members were elected to the Institute’s Board of Direc- 
tors: C. M. Bailey, Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C.: 
A. W. Dimick, Grosvenor-Dale Co., Providence. R. I.. 
and Thomas H. Webb, Locke Cotton Mills Company, 
Concord, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods Market Steadier 


“We should say that there had been about the usual 
amount of business for the first week in January, the 
volume being about the same as in the first half of 
December. It is quite a little too early yet for the 
spring buying movement to start up and the demand 
has been chiefly for quick goods. Printers have largely 
discontinued stocking goods. Cutters have no stocks 
and, consequently, if the latter receive orders for dresses 
or shirts from the retailers, they have to turn to the 
converters for prompt shipment who are, very likely, 
obliged to go to the selling agent for immediate ship- 
ment of the necessary grey goods,’ says the Hunter 
Manufacturing & Commission Co. 

“There are scarcely more than one-half dozen con- 
structions that have pretty well monopolized the trading 
this week, one wide print cloth number, one broadcloth 
number, one narrow print cloth number and two or three 
sheetings. In these particular constructions there is 
somewhat of a scarcity of nearby deliveries and, in con- 
sequence, in these particular cases nearby deliveries are 
commanding slight premiums over February. On the ma- 
jority of the print cloths there has been very little 
change in the price level since the middle of November 
and this applies in a general way to the sheetings as 
well. Prices continue unsatisfactory. 

“The Christmas week curtailment undoubtedly 
steadied the market even though it was not as widespread 
as had been hoped. While the majority in the trade feel 
that curtailment would be most beneficial to the indus- 
try at large, nevertheless it has been found a difficult 
matter to combine all interests in favor of one particular 
way of going about it. Many different suggestions have 
been made as to how it should be done but none so far 
has met the approval of all, largely due to varying condi- 
tions of living and labor in different sections. Neverthe- 
less, those who have been confronted with the widespread 
evils of overproduction have by no means given up hope 
that some methods will be found more agreeable to all 
than any of those recently suggested.” 


Textile Production in England is Lower 


The census of British production in the cotton industry 
for 1930 just issued by the government shows that out- 
put in both the spinning and weaving sections fell off 
considerably as compared with 1924, when the last 
census was held. A census is held every six years, al- 
though to make it effective the interval should be short- 
ened, and a biennial or triennial census has been sug- 
gested. 

The census shows that the production of cotton yarns 
in Britain amounted to 1,031,080,000 pounds in 1930 
and to 1,393,761,000 pounds in 1924. 

Yarn output in 1930 declined in weight by approxi- 
mately 26 per cent as compared with 1924, the decline 
being relatively highest in medium counts. In the cate- 
gory 40s to 80s production showed a fall over close on 
42 per cent. The amount of raw cotton sent to the 
mills amounted to about 1,420,000,000 pounds in 1924 
and to about 1,095,000,000 pounds in 1930, a fall of 
about 23 per cent. 

In the weaving industry total output of cotton cloth 
of all kinds fell from 5,524,578,000 square yards in 1924 
to 3,099,588,000 square yards in 1930. This decline is, 
of course, enormous, but some allowance must be made 
for the fact that rayon mixtures were included in 1924 
and are recorded separately in 1930. 
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New Rockwood Base Adaptable 
to All Motors 


By J. R. HOPKINS 


The Rockwood short center drive has a new base... 
equipped with adjustable arms. The motor is mounted 
on these adjustable arms . . . and the drives are now 
adaptable to all types of motors, old or new, 25, 50, or 
60 cycles, single or polyphase, A. C. or D. C. 


These new bases permit mounting the motor so that 
any part of the motor rating can apply to the driven 
machine without waste of current or power. If you are 
operating a motor and utilizing only part rating you can 
adjust the weight of the motor to give the tension on the 
belt and bearings required by the load. 

Each drive is completely engineered so that not only 


‘ 


as per picture No. 1. 
in the position dictated by the desired center distance 
and the pivot shaft moved away from the end of the 
base and the adjustable arms moved one-third of the dis- 
tance outwards away from the pivot shaft. 


position dictated by the requirements of the new work. 


The drive has a very high efficiency and as it operates 


with high grade leather belts and flat paper pulleys this 
efficiency does not decrease with use but is maintained 
for the life of the belt. 


When the new bases are shipped they are in position 
When installed the base is located 


Thus there 
is ample room for any movement of the motor to either 


The new adjustable arm Rockwood drive bases have. adjustable brackets or slide 


arms mounted on the pivoted angle tron arms with set screws. 


Adjustment for 


tracking of the belt can be made by moving one end only of the pivot shaft by means 
of the lead screws in the base. This base is used for floor, ceiling, and wall mounting. 


can the weight of the motor be placed so as to definitely 
control belt tension to any desired tension but the actual 
load required of the driven machine can be measured 
and provided for immediately after installation. 


This permits minimum wear on the pulley end motor 
bearing, and a belt tension that greatly lengthens the life 
of the belt. The life of the belt is at least doubled. The 
power consumption is held at the minimum and is only 
that required by the driven machine. 

Motors installed on machines for a given work that 
have the work changed can have the motors adjusted so 
that the new requirement is met by the individual motor 
installation without changing the motor. All that is done 
is to move the motor on the adjustable arms to the new 
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increase or decrease the amount of the motor weight used 
as belt tension. 


This gives a very accurate control of the belt tension 
and makes the belt tension and the load a known figure. 
After the drive has run a while the pulleys can be check- 
ed for belt slippage. If there is any slippage it means 
that the load is higher than that allowed for with the 
present belt tension so the motor is moved until the 
tension is sufficiently increased to eliminate the slippage. 
Correctly installed, the slippage is never over one per 
cent. 

If there should be no slippage but the motor should be 


running too warm, showing that bearing pressure on the 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Raygomm Will Improve Your Rayon Sizing 


Your operatives will find that RAYGOMM relieves them of 
worry and extra work by eliminating the old-fashioned, com- 
plicated formulas. 

Your finisher will be better able to desize the cloth, insuring a 
softer hand and more even dyeing. 


Your superintendent will find that RAYGOMM will increase 
production and promote economy. 


TRY RAYGOMM NOW—WITHOUT OBLIGATION! 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 


EST. 1866 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
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For a number of years past the knitting in- 

SOUTHERN dustry in the South has been the most active and 
FXTILE BULLET fastest growing in the textile field. Even in as 


Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Juntus M. usiness Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance... aN $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union . 4,00 
Single Copies — 10 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The South’s Knitting Industry 


With this issue we begin the publication of a 
number of knitting features which will appear 
regularly in our Monthly Knitting Number, to 
be published the second week in each month. 

Feeling that the rapid and consistent growth 
of the knitting industry in the South deserves 
every possible encouragement, we will devote 
our efforts to making these knitting numbers as 
interesting and valuable as possible. 

A careful study of the trend of knit goods 
development has brought us to the conclusion 
that greatest need of the knitting mills is fresh 
and authoritative style information. The extent 
to which a knit goods manufacturer can profit 
during 1932 is more than likely to be determined 
by his ability to keep abreast of the latest style 
developments. The element of style has been 
an extremely important factor in the successful 
merchandising of men’s hose in the past several 
years, when style developments in women’s hose 
were generally confined to colors rather than 
construction. Recent developments, however, 
show that this year the style trend in women’s 
hose will be fully as important as in the men’s 
lines. The present style trend toward mesh 
types and lace illustrates that point. 

Statements from leading knit goods producers 
and distributors, both retail and wholesale, em- 
phasize that style will be the all important fac- 
tor in profitable knit goods distribution during 
this year. 

With this view in mind, we are offering South- 
ern knitters a monthly style service prepared by 
Harwood, New York style authority. 

This style news is fresh, authentic and pre- 
sented in attractive, readable and brief form. 
We present it with every confidence that it will 
prove of dollars and cents value to the knit goods 
manufacturers. 


poor a business year as 1931, when the mills felt 
the effect of the general let-down in all business, 
Southern knitting mills received sufficient new 
business to justify an expansion program that 
exceeded that of the previous year. Preliminary 
figures compiled from data from the forthcoming 
edition of Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile 
Mills show that 4,575 additional knitting ma- 
chines were installed in the South in 1931, as 
compared with 2,502 machines installed in 1930. 
In the past ten years, Southern mills have in- 
creased their knitting equipment by a total of 
25,000 machines. 

The South is now the center of circular knit 
goods production and is steadily building up a 
large full-fashioned industry. Due to the many 
advantages offered by this section, it is logical 
to assume that in time the South will likewise 
operate the bulk of the full-fashioned equipment. 
The trend in that direction is already apparent 
and with the return of better business conditions, 
we expect to see the full-fashioned industry cen- 
tered in the South. 


The Third Liar 


Some one has said that there are two kinds of 
liars, ordinary liars and statisticians. 

We would like to suggest that there is a third 
class, legislative and publicity representatives of 
union labor. 


Testifying recently before a Senate Commit- 
tee, E. G. McGrady, legislative representative 
of the American Federation of Labor, said that 
wages at the Bibb Manufacturing Company had 
been reduced 50 per cent and that President 
Anderson offered his employees a food budget 
which figured 2 cents per meal. 


No horizontal cut in wages was made at 
the Bibb Manufacturing Company during 1931 
except in the case of officers and salaried em- 
ployees who were reduced 10 per cent. 


Some adjustment of the wage scale was made, 
with the heaviest reductions falling upon those 
who were paid the highest rates. The average 
reduction in wages was 9.56 per cent. 

Mr. Anderson had never proposed or suggest- 
ed a food budget for the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company employees. 

Why a man occupying such an important 
place in the American Federation of Labor will 
stand before a Senate commission and make 
statements without any element of truth in them 
is beyond us, but it seems to be a custom with 
men in his position. 
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Election Year 


As we look towards an “election year’’ it is 
interesting to read the following observations 
by Roger Babson: 


Babson Park, Mass., Dec. 19.—It is not my purpose to 
make any political forecast or to take sides in any politi- 
cal campaign, but simply to say that regardless of 
whether a Democrat or Republican is elected next No- 
vember, fundamental business conditions should improve 
during 1932. 

The old bogey that a presidential year is necessarily a 
bad business year is exploded by the facts of history. We 
have seen good election years and bad ones about equally 
divided over the past century. True, the stock market 
sometimes has a case of nerves in the pre-election period, 
but this is never enough to offset the fundamental eco- 
nomic trend, which in 1932 should be toward improve- 
ment. 

We have had periods of prosperity under Democratic 
administrations and we have had the same thing under 
Republican administrations. Also, we have seen business 
depressions under both. Of the five major depressions 
since 1889, three have occurred under Republican admin- 
istrations and two under Democratic. Of the four major 
booms, two have occurred under Republicans and two 
under Democrats. It is like putting the cart before the 
horse to say that the outcome of the nominations and 
elections in 1932 will determine whether we have busi- 
ness prosperity for the next four years. 


Employed Children 


The National Child Labor Committee is play- 
ing its old game of misrepresentation when it 
publishes the following table which is alleged to 
be based upon the 1930 census. 

CHILDREN 10 To 13 YEARS, INCLUSIVE, 
GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 


Alabama 31,565 
Arkansas 14,817 
Georgia 23 847 
Louisiana 11,273 
Mississipp! 35,424 


For some unknown reason North Carolina and 
South Carolina were not included. 

The above figures carry to the public the idea 
that 23,847 children 10 to 13 years of age are 
employed in factories in Georgia and to the ex- 
tent enumerated in other States. 

As all of the States named above prohibit the 
employment in factories, of persons under 14 
years of age, it is evident that those enumerated 
are employed almost exclusively upon farms or 
as newsboys. 

A child picking cotton for a few weeks during 
the fall is “gainfully employed” and small boys 
delivering newspapers early in the morning and 
then attending school are also “gainfully em- 
ployed.”’ 

During the fight over the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment, the National Child Labor Commit- 
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tee contended that they had no desire to inter- 
fere with the work of children upon farms but 
they now publish figures which apply almost 
entirely to farm work but without any such ex- 
planation. 

They intend that the figures shall give the 
false impression of large numbers of children 10 
to 13 years of age employed in Southern cotton 
mills. 

Southern manufacturers should write to their 
senators and congressmen and urge that they 
take the matter up with the Census Department 
with the view of preventing the publication of 
such statistics without a proper explanation or 
notation. 


Has Happened Before 


Those who consider this depression as unusu- 
ally severe should read this statement from the 
head of a great life insurance company as it ap- 
pears in the Magazine of Wall Street: 

In 1839 every single bank in the United States outside 
of New England closed its doors. On May 10 of that 
year every bank in New York City closed. . . . In 1873 
there were 3,000,000 men out of work in a population of 
40,000,000, 89 railroads went into the hands of receivers 
and 300 out of 307 iron and steel plants absolutely shut 
down. As for 1893, | remember it distinctly, and I want 
to say that conditions then were far worse than they are 
today. 


Low Stocks of Manufactured Goods 


Allard Smith, executive vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, O., said in a 
recent interview: 

When the clouds of this depression roll away there are 
many indications that the country will wake up to the 
fact that stocks of manufactured goods are exceedingly 
low. At present subnormal demand on the part of con- 
sumers helps to conceal the depleted state of merchandise 
shelves. But as buying tends to become more normal, 
the situation will be revealed. 

Government figures indicated that stocks of manufac- 
tured goods are now at the lowest point since 1928. There 
has been a decline of 5 per cent during the last year. This 
is entirely healthy. It means that consumption is run- 
ning ahead of outputs in many lines and that a large re- 
placement demand is slowly but surely accumulating. 


Buying Below Cost 

We do not know whether the market will go 
up or down. We have no knowledge of its future 
or of the intentions of those who are often and 
mistakenly described as “they.” But common 
sense and long experience have led us to con- 
clude that no one ever got very badly hurt by 
purchasing commodities at less than their cost 
of production, or by buying securities that could 
be financed at less than the interest or dividends 
that they paid.—Commerce and Finance. 
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PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
80 Federal St., Standard Bidg., 
Beston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Finest Quality Reeds 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 4255 Phone 5071 


Greensbora, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 


SPARTANBURG 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mrc. Co. Saco, ME 
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Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 
Fill? 

Get Your Man! 
Through A 
Classified Ad 
In The 
Southern Textile Bulletin 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Pett City, Ata.—The local plant of the Avondale 
Mills is being completely equipped with Barber-Colman 
automatic spoolers and superspeed warpers. 

ALEXANDER City, Ata. — The Avondale Mlils are 
equipping their Pell City plant with complete installa- 
tion of Barber-Colman automatic spoolers and super- 
speed warpers. 


AsHBoro, N. C.—The McCrary Hosiery Mills, which 
now operate 30 full fashioned hosiery machines, have 
purchased a number of additional machines from the 
Signature Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, which are now in 
liquidation. 

ELKIN. N. C.—The Chatham Manufacturing Com- 
pany has resumed day and night operations following 
a shut down for the holidays. The mill is understood 
to have sufficient orders for its blankets to justify capa- 
city operations for some time to come. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N, C.—The Carolina Narrow Fabric 
Company will increase its output 50 per cent when the 
additional machinery which it has purchased has been 
put into operation, according to John A. Kester, presi- 
dent. The concern, it is understood, manufactures about 
1,000,000 yards of fabric weekly. 

STARKVILLE, Miss. — The addition to the J. W. 
Sanders Mill has ben completed and new machinery is 
being installed. The number of spindles is to be increased 
from 6,272 spindles to slightly more than 11,000. In 
addition, 132 new looms are being installed, giving the 
mill a total of 300. 


Brevarp, N. C.—The Pisgah Cotton Mills employing 
125 people will resume operations within the next several 
days after having been closed a number of weeks. 

President B. E. Greer, who made the announcement, 
said W. C. Bobo, formerly manager of the Judson Mills 
at Greenville, S. C., has been made general manager here. 

Pornt, N. C.—The Adams-Millis Corporation 
has purchased 42 full fashioned hosiery machines, 42- 
gauge, from the Signature Hosiery Company of Phila- 
delphia, which are now being liquidated. The sale includ- 
ed a quantity of machine shop equipment. The purchase 
gives the Adams-Millis plants a total of more than 100 
full fashioned machines. The additional equipment will 
be installed in the addition recently built by the com- 


pany. 


York, S. C.—At a legal sale conducted in connection 
with the suit of the Saco-Lowell Shops of Boston, Mass.., 
against the York Wilson Cotton Mills of Red River, 
York county, the machinery of the plant was sold to 
Thomas F. McDow, attorney for the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
for a total of $4,000. No announcement has been made 
by Mr. McDow as to what action his clients will take in 
regard to the machinery, which is now being operated. 

The York Wilson Mills, formerly the Red River Mills, 
located between Rock Hill and Fort Mill, stood idle for 
a good many months but recently resumed full time 


operations. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


STUART, VA.—The Spotsadonna Mills, recently incor- 
porated, as noted, with S. A. Thompson, of that town as 
president, has taken over the Patrick Mills, Inc., which, 
according to Mr. Thompson, defaulted in the payment 
of its obligations several months ago and was sold by its 
creditors to the new organized company. 

Patrick Mills made a part-wool blanket. Spotsdonna 
Mills has already resumed operation of the mill and its 
manufacturing a.new style of part-wool blanket. It is 
planned for the mill to be in continuous operation 
throughout 1932, Mr. Thompson says. 

KANNAPOLIS, N. C. Contract for the delivery of 
$500,000 worth of bath towels, one of the largest towel 
orders in the history of the textile industry, was awarded 
the Cannon Mills Company by F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany, according to announcement from New York. 

Kannapolis and Concord plants of the Cannon organi- 
zation, largest manufacturers of towels in the world, will 
start production to fill the orders at once, it is under- 
stood. The contract awarded was the largest of many 
large orders that have been placed with the Cannon 
company by the Woolworth concern. 

Officials of the Cannon Mills Company at Kannapolis 
when questioned concerning the order indicated that the 
order and its publicity had originated with the Woolworth 
company and that details would have to come from that 
company’s officials. 


December Statistics Show Unfavorable 
Situation 


Statistical reports of production, shipments and sales 
of carded cotton cloths during the month of December, 
1931 were made public by The Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York. The figures cover a 
period of five weeks. 

Production during December amounted to 254,692,- 
000 yards, or at the rate of 50,938,000 yards per week. 
This was 12 per cent less than the rate of production 
during the month of November. 

Shipments during December were 237,834,000 yards, 
equivalent to 93.4 per cent of production. Sales during 
the month amounted to 204,916,000 yards, equivalent 
to 80.4 per cent of production. 

While shipments and sales seldom equal production 
during December because of the reluctance of purchasers 
to increase their year-end inventories, both of these items 
were substantially greater than during December, 1930, 
—shipments being 5 per cent more and sales 12 per cent 
more. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the month amounted to 
290,284,000 yards, representing an increase of 6.2 per 
cent during the month. Unfilled orders on December 31, 
1931 were 322,039,000 yards, representing a decrease of 
9.3 per cent during the month. 

Both shipments and sales for the calendar year of 
1931 were substantially in excess of production. Sales 
for 1931 amounted to 2,891,229,000 yards, compared 
with 2,774,812,000 yards for 1930. 

During 1931 stocks were reduced 73,714,000 yards, 
equivalent to 20.3 per cent; and unfilled orders increas- 
ed 33,083,000 yards, equivalent to 11.5 per cent. 

These statistics are compiled from data supplied by 
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“NEW tings 


can be tested . 


but only 


OLD rings 
can PROVE anything |“ 


"The only conclusive test | know of is to run a batch 
of rings in actual use until they wear out. No tests on 
new rings mean much to me, stacked up against my 
years of EXPERIENCE with the long life and smooth 
running of DIAMOND FINISH Rings.” 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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BELTING 


DOES NOT COLLECT OIL AND LINT 


Therefore does not require frequent scraping and dress- 
ing to prevent slip, as is the case with ordinary belts 


D. P. BROWN & CO. 


Main Office 


259-261 N. Lawrence St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Newlin W. Pyle 


Southern Representative 


Established 1894 


Box 668 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Fence the Grounds with Hedges 
rather than with Wood or Wire 


To help lift the mill out of the mud use hedges along 
the border lines and drives; put some evergreens at the 
entrance, and have flowering shrubs along the founda- 
tions If there is room, a little rose garden will be an 
added attraction. Green grass and these other things will 
go a long Way toward crowding out the mud. 

Our landscape service will show you what shrubs and 
trees can be used to best advantage, and tell vou the cost 
of lifting the mill out of the mud. Our staff will supervise 
the planting, and a one-year guarantee goes with each 


oe Just drop us a line, indicating you would like our 
ideas. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


Landscape Gardeners, Nurserymen 


Hickory, N. C. 
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Textile Products for 
SIZING 
SCFTENING 
FINISHING 


WEIGHTING 


Griffin, Ga. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 


QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


RAYON SIZE 


W. L. Cobb 
Greenville, S. C. 


twenty-three groups of manufacturers and selling agents 
reporting to The Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York and The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc. These groups report on more than 300 classifica- 
tions of carded cotton cloths and represent the major por- 
tion of the production of these fabrics in the United 
States. 


Predicts Marked Reduction in Cotton 
Acreage 


Considerable reduction in the cotton acreage in the 
United States during the coming year was forecast by 
Carl Williams, member of the Federal Farm Board. 

Holding that reduction will “not only result from 
legislative agitation in the South,” but will result from the 
general economic conditions in that section, the cotton 
member of the Government farm agency declared that 
“there has never been a time when the people of the 
South have had as keen a realization of the situation that 
confronts them; the reason for the situation and their 
responsibility for it in the way of their own failure in 
past years to adjust production to demand.” 

Expressing doubt as to the efficacy of the proposed 
State laws restricting cotton acreage this year, Mr Wil- 
liams declared that the “legislative program is still up in 
the air.” 

“All State laws provide that 75 per cent of the entire 
acreage shall be covered,” he pointed out. “That 75 per 
cent has not been reached. The whole thing is being held 
up by Georgia and Alabama. Governors of those States 
do not seem to have much confidence in acreage reduc- 
tion by law and have not given any indication that they 
will call special sessions of the State Legislature to con- 
sider the matter.” 

North Carolina and Oklahoma have been “definitely 
out of the picture” as far as legal acreage restriction is 
concerned for some time, he added. 

Mr. Williams expressed belief that legislative reduc- 
tion would be of some “‘moral value” as he sees no “harm 


legislative reduction would be of some in it,” and now 


that the movement has gone so far, he added, he would 
be glad to see enough of the States join to give it a fair 
trial. 

“Personally,” he asserted. “I am not confident of its 
effectiveness. I think that in the last analysis that edu- 
cation of the farmers themselves and those who finance 
farmers is the fundamental thing. You cannot enforce 
a law that people don’t want enforced.” 

Reports said to have originated in New York that the 
Federal Reserve Board has refused to grant any more 
credit to cotton farmers and that as a result the farmers, 
co-operative organizations and the Stabilization Corpora- 
tion will be forced to dump cotton were blasted by Mr. 
Williams. 

Labelling the report as “just another rumor,” he de- 
clared that “ there is no danger of the Farm Board or 
co-operatives having to dump cotton.” He said that 
bankers “apparently regard it as a binding moral agree- 
ment to continue to finance cotton for farmers “under 
the arrangement between the Farm Board and the co- 
operatives and “are going on.”’ 

He said that he had expressed the opinion, that out- 
side of the co-operatives, probably 25 per cent of last 
year’s crop is still in the hands of farmers, which is the 
largest percentage he could remember in twenty-five 
years, in answer to an inquiry from the New York Cotton 
Exchange. 


Indians’ Boycott Against England Gaining 
Headway 


Nationalist leaders were arrested by the score in India 
last week as the campaign of civil disobedience gained 
headway and the boycott of British goods began. 

Mahatma Gandhi sat spinning in his prison at Poona, 
but at Benares one Nationalist was killed when police 
fired on a mob, and at Jubbulpore a Nationalist group 
which had been forbidden to parade squatted in the road 
and refused to move on. They had been there twenty- 
four hours. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44.A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 


Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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Practical Textile Designing 


BY THOMAS NELSON 
Dean of The Textile School N. C. State College 


This ts one of a series of articles on designing by 
Dean Nelson, a recognized authority on the subject. 
The articles are extremely practical and will be found 
particularly helpful by the younger men who are just 
beginning to study designing. The next article will 
appear next week.—Editor. 


FANCY PIQUES 


These figures are made by raising the back threads on 
to the face of the fabric in different positions according 
to pattern desired. It must be remembered that when a 
back thread is raised on to the face of the cloth, if only 
for a single pick, the cloth is pulled down at that point. 

The back threads are generally raised in some syste- 
matic order; the design or pattern being made from a 
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motive. A motive will therefore represent the manner in 
which the back threads have to be raised on the face of 
the fabric, as it is the raising of the back threads on the 
face of fabric that forms the pattern. The embossed 
effect in the fabric will be around the motive, the stuf- 
fing picks being generally inserted outside the motive, or 
in such a manner that they will join together and make 
an embossed effect according to the pattern that is being 
made. 

Fig. 324 illustrates a motive for a fancy pique. 

Fig. 325 illustrates the design, drawing-in draft and 
reed plan, using this motive. 

Fig. 326 illustrates the chain plan. 

Threads marked F are face threads. 

Threads marked B are back threads. 

Picks marked F are face picks. 

Picks marked S are stuffing picks. 


This style of pattern is often referred to as a “Bird’s 
Eye” effect. 

A few points can also be'given to assist in making the 
design from a fancy pique 4abric. 

1. ‘The threads are always arranged two face and one 
back. 

2. The face cloth is always woven perfectly plain. 

3. The pattern is made by raising the back threads 
onto the face of the cloth. 

4. Notice the manner in which the back threads are 
raised onto the face of the cloth. 

5. Notice how many stuffing picks are inserted. 

Items 1 and 2 are the same as in plain pique. 

Items 3 and 4. It will be evident that as the back 
warp is considerably tighter than the face warp, when a 
back thread is raised on the fabric, the fabric will be 
pulled down at the point so that if the back threads are 
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raised in any speciai order the face will be pulled down 
in that order. The stuffing picks are inserted so that an 
embossed effect will be obtained around the point where 
the back threads are raised on the face of the fabric. 


When inserting a number of stuffing picks, the man- 
ner in which they are inserted should be noticed also. 
Take for example Fig. 325. Four stuffing picks are 
inserted between the sections of the pattern motive. This 
will allow the eight picks to run together where the back 
threads are floating at the back, and this gives the em- 
bossed effect. 

Fig. 327 illustrates a fancy pique dress shirt fabric 
showing face and back of fabric. This shows clearly the 
stuffing picks at the back. 

Fig. 328 illustrates the motive which is the method of 
raising back threads onto face of fabric. 

Fig. 329 illustrates the design, drawing in draft and 
reed plan. 

Fig. 330 illustrates the Chain Plan. 
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KNITTING TRADE NOTES 
(Continued from Page 12) 


DAVENPORT Lowers Some Hose PRICES 


Several price adjustments, affecting only two retail 
prices, are announced by Davenport Hosiery Mills for 
the spring season. The revisions range from 25 cents to 
$2.75 a dozen. The company states definitely that it 
does not contemplate offering any goods to retail below 
$1 a pair. 

The two new retail prices are not to become effective 
until February 15, but the new wholesale prices are now 
in force. Lower raw silk prices are given as the reason 
for such reductions as are being made. 

No. 20, a 7-thread style with durene welt and foot, 
ouble silk heel and picot top, is reduced from $7.50 to 
7.25. 

No. 35X, a 4-thread all-silk number of high twist, 
with picot top and lock-stitch hem line, is reduced from 
75 to $7.50. 

No. 15X. a 7-thread service weight of high twist silk 
throughout except plaited foot, with picot top, is reduced 
from $7.75 to $7.50. 

No. 30, an 8-thread heavy service weight with durene 
welt and heel and picot top is listed unchanged at $9.25. 

No. 65, a 4-thread all-silk style with picot top and 
lock-stitch hem is reduced from $10.75 to $9.50. 

No. 40X, a 7-thread all-silk service weight now knit 
on finer gauge machines, with picot top, remains un- 
changed at $10.75. 

No. 80X, a-thread high twist all-silk chiffon with picot 
top and lock-stitch hem line is reduced from $13.50 to 
$10.75 and will retail at $1.50 instead of $1.95. 


d 
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PHOENIX CUTTING No WoMEN’S Hose PRICE 


Phoenix Hosiery Company is making no further reduc- 
tions in its prices on women’s full-fashioned hosiery, fol- 
lowing the revisions last September, it was stated here 
when the line opened for spring. The lowest price con- 
tinues at $6.50 a dozen, to retail at 85 cents a pair. 

Five new meshes and four lace tops are in the new 
range. The former are priced from $10 to $14.50, and 
the latter from $7.50 to $14.50 a dozen. 

Several children’s numbers are reduced. A silk half 
sock will retail for 35 instead of 50 cents, being reduced 
to $2.60 a dozen. Silk ankle lengths are proportionately 
reduced. A line of lisle half socks to retail at 25 cents 
a pair is quoted at $1.50 a dozen. 


—toMBINE’S List From $6.50-$14.50 


Combine Hosiery Corporation lists spring prices on 
both “Trezur’’ and “Roman Stripe” lines from $6.50 a 
dozen, the former running up to $14.50 and the latter 
to $12.50. 

In the former line, a 7-thread and a 5-thread are quot- 
ed at the lowest price, the first with lisle top and lisle 
foot, and the latter with silk heel and picot top. A 45- 
gauge, 7-thread, with lisle foot and lisle welt, with picot 
top, is listed at $7.25, while a 4-thread with silk heel 
and picot top is quoted at $7.50. 

A 45-gauge, 4-thread, of silk from top to toe 1s quoted 
at $8.50: a 48-gauge, 3-thread, high twist at $10.50: 
a 45-gauge, 1-thread, of all silk, at $10.50; 48-gauge, 
2-thread, $12.50; 42-gauge, 10-thread, with lisle top and 
sole, $8: “‘Filace”’ 48-aguge, 3-thread, $10.50; 45-gauge, 
4-thread, $9: 45-gauge, 7-thread, all -silk, $10.50: lace 
top, 4-thread, $7.75; lace top, 7-thread, with lisle lace 
top, $7.50; 48-gauge, 3-thread, lace top, $12.50; 2- 
thread, lace top, $12.50. 
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Bemberg Reports Good Year 


In a statement reviewing 1931 and anticipating devel- 
opments that may be expected in the synthetic textile 
situation in 1932, S. R. Fuller, Jr., president, American 
Bemberg Corporation, said: 

“At the beginning of 1931 American Bemberg Cor- 
poration recognized that a period of severe competition 
for volume was at hand, and pledged itself to exert every 
effort to co-operate with its customers in the task of cre- 
ating extraordinary values and merchandising opportuni- 
ties, in order that they might obtain a satisfactory share 
of curtailed markets. 

“In no one of the important trade divisions did 1931 
shipments fail to exceed 1930 shipments. Especially 
noteworthy increases are found in the underwear trades 
and in the broad silk industry. Shipments to hosiery 
mills and cotton manufacturing concerns also showed 
substantial increases over any previous years. 

“The large increases shown in the underwear trades 
and in the broad silk industry reflect the trend toward 
increasing use of Bemberg in the fine deniers, up to and 
including 100 denier. Shipments in these deniers dou- 
bled during the past twelve-month period. 

‘American Bemberg Corporation looks forward to the 
lifting of business depression with confidence, anticipat- 
ing that customers who have been responsible for the 
substantial increases in volume noted above will consoli- 
date their position and continue to expand their volume, 
by intensively cultivating old markets and by entering 
new markets opened by the adjustments in the price of 
Bemberg yarn made during 1931.” 


What Would Happen— 


—If all the debts in all the world were forgiven and 
wiped off the slate of remembrance, and people could 
have one year free from taxes? Start all over again? 

—If people would then go into a solemn covenant to 
NEVER, NEVER, go in debt again? 

-If instead of money, people could take whatever 
they had to give—even farm produce, to the church as 
contributions? Some who could not give a dime would 
gladly give a bushel of potatoes, corn, meat or a big fat 
hen, and such things could be marketed. 

-If every idle abled-bodied man was offered a job 
that paid $1.50 per day? 

Well, we know the answer to the last—the majority 
would have acute attacks of disability—and go back to 
the free soup counters with pitiful tales of woe and mut- 
tered maledictions towards President Hoover. 


New Rockwood Base Adaptable to All 
Motors 
(Continued from Page 16) 


pulley end motor bearing is too high, the motor weight 
can be adjusted so that the bearing pressure is lessened 
to permit a normal temperature in the motor. Thus hot 
motor bearings are avoided, the motor life greatly length- 
ened, and the motor repairs reduced to a new minimum. 

The Rockwood drive uses flat belt and flat paper 
pulleys in such a way that the drive is positive and yet 
flexible. It has full overload capacity and each drive is 
installed with 150 per cent capacity of the mortor rating. 

With this newly designed base the list of drives carried 
in stock has been increased to 100 hp., 1800 r.p.m. 
Larger bases of special welded steel construction are made 
to order in about a week’s time. The Rockwood bases 
first introduced this spring have been installed on several 
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thousand drives in this year. These drives were adapt- 
able only to A. C. modern polyphase, 60 cycle motors. 
The new base makes the drives adaptable to all motors 
and greatly increases the accuracy of each application 
so that the maximum efficiency is secured, together with 
minimum power consumption and minimum wear on the 
motor and on the drive parts. A number of other me- 
chanical refinements have also been made in these new 
bases. The new bases have replaced the old bases in all 
stocks. 


AS WOOD DRIVE 


- 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 


The new adjustable arms enable the motor to be so 


located that the belt tension is adjusted exactly to the 


load and motor requirements. The adjustable arms make 
it possible to move the motor from location in picture 1 
to that of pictures 2 and 3, which are the correct positions 
for installation. The drive now comes to the user with 
complete instructions for installation and adjustment. 
After the drive is running, the r.p.m. of the pulleys are 
checked and if belt has more than 1 per cent slippage the 
motor is moved a little farther back until slippage stops 
on the adjustable arms. If the belt does not slip but 
the motor is running too warm showing too much strain 
on the motor bearing the motor is moved forward and 
the bearing strain on the motor bearing made normal. 
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Measure 
Your Lubricant 


—By What It Does 


Don’t be misled by claims of remark- 
able efficiency, on the part of one or 
another lubricant. Make your own 
tests, right in the mill and be guided 


by the results of these tests. 


Do this with NON-FLUID OIL .. 
test it against ordinary liquid oil and 
you'll discover why 70% of the lead- 
ing mills now use it regularly—because 
NON-FLUID OIL does more! It 
lubricates more economically and de- 
pendably, stays in bearings and off 
goods—because it is made by a special 
process so that it is highly adhesive. 


This is the logical reason why NON- 
FLUID OIL outlasts ordinary oil 3 to 


5 times saving money on both lubri- 
cant and labor costs. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte. N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Warehouses: 
Chicago, Il. Providence, R. I. Atlanta. Ga. 
St. Louls, Mo Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, 8 C. Greenville & C 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Plan Larger Garment Trade 
in 


Continued development of the gar- 
ment-making trades in North Caro- 
lina attracts more attention to the 
State as a market center for this and 
other types of goods manufactured 
in the State, officials of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment report. 

The department is encouraged by 
the increased interest being taken in 
garment manufacturing after having 
stressed this type of industrial devel- 
opment for some time. 

Conservation officials point to the 
shifting of textile manufacturing 
Southward, and believe that garment 
making will show this future trend, 
particularly in view of the predomi- 
nance of the manufacture of cotton 
goods. 

“North Carolina leads all the 
States in the manufacture of cotton 
goods,” department officials said. “It 
produces about 20 per cent of all 
such goods manufactured in the 
United States. It leads in the pro- 
duction of denims, napped fabrics, 
cotton flannels, bed spreads, quilts, 
sheets, pillow cases, ginghams, shirt- 
ings, damask and napkins, in quan- 
tity of hosiery, and takes high rank 
in the production of blankets, rayon 
and silk dress goods, work clothing, 
and similar articles.” 

A market of considerable size, it 
was pointed out, is found in the Car- 
olinas. In North Carolina alone, the 
sale of general merchandise aggre- 
gates more than $193,000,000 annu- 
ally, while another $38,000,000 is 
spent for wearing apparel. These 
two items amount to $49,000,000 and 
$15,000,000, respectively, in South 
Carolina, making a total for general 
merchandise and wearing apparel in 
the two States of $295,000,000 annu- 
ally. A market of this size, it is 
pointed out, is worthy of efforts to- 
ward development. 


Sales Conference 
At Enka Plant 


Asheville, N. C.—The annual sales 
conference of American Enka - Cor- 
poration was held this week. 

Attending the meeting were C. M. 
Carr, vice-president, and H. H. An- 
ning, sales manager; R. J. Mebane 
and assistants, James C. Scott and 
assistants. B. H. Hedges, J. F. Baer 
and others of the staff. In addition 
to sales talks, the men were address- 
ed by A. J. L. Moritz, vice-president 
in charge of production, and J. 
Schilthuias, chemist of the plant. 

Mr. Carr presented, both to the 
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indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 
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sales department and the executives 
of the production department, the 
plans for 1932 advertising and mer- 
chandising. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
941 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 


For Sale 


12 _tetherington NaSmith Combers, 
L2 collers, 12” lap. complete with 
aspirators, 192° model. in good con - 
dition 


ts 


Hetherington NaSmith Ribbon Lap 
machines, 12” lap. 


“ Hetherington NaSmith Sliver Lap 
machines, 10’ lap. 


200 12” Comber Rolls. 
100 10” Comber Rolls. 


Write or Wire 
C. L. Upchurch € Sons, Athens, Ga. 


do. 
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For Up-to-Date Textile Machinery 
(Continued from Page 4) 


provements in processes of dyeing, bleaching and finish- 
ing; developments of methods of control of shrinkage of 
fabrics; machines for reclaiming heat from exhaust and 
vapors formerly wasted; devices for automatic measuring 
and weighing of materials in process and in a finished 
state; devices and machines for automatically folding 
and packaging finished goods; methods of conveying 
materials in process and in a finished state, in other 
words, for handling of materials. Great advances have 
been made in this particular division. 

Actually hundreds of worth-while improvements in 
machines and auxiliary devices have been perfected in 
the last few years and are available for the management 
which has the ambition, the foresight and the money to 
install and run them. 

These developments will make it absolutely necessary 
for manufacturers of the present to spend money as soon 
as possible to keep in step with the times as the need for 
machinery which is new and provided with the latest 
devices to produce and finish fabrics at increased speed 
and at a less cost of production is all too evident now in 
the textile mills of this country. It cannot be overlooked. 

The need of keeping up to date is as great as it was 
forty years ago and perhaps greater. 

It is true that existing conditions in the industry are 
not all that could be desired; that business is far below 
normal; that selling prices are low and even now seem to 
be descending to new levels; that surplus accounts have 
been seriously depleted and that many have disappeared. 

Money for needed replacements and improvements is 
not easily obtainable. The natural result of this condi- 
tion of affairs is to postpone the day when new machinery 
will be purchased and if this is continued for a long pe- 
riod, obsolescence of machinery equipment will rapidly 
advance. In many plants this advance of obsolescence 
has already become a quick descent disastrous to the 
efficiency and life of the management so affected. 

Realizing this situation and all that is implies, enter- 
prising and farsighted management will take advantage 
of the opportunities now presented and will bring its 
machinery up to date; will see that it is kept so and will 
take its proper place in the industry—a place that will 
enable is to dictate prices, with profit to itself as a re- 
ward. 


Brown Leads Spring Hosiery Colors 
The nine new hosiery colors to be issued by the Textile 
Color Card Association for spring are mainly of a light 
brown cast, continuing the vogue for that tone. 
They are Sandwhite, Shell, Noontime, Allegresse, Nas- 
sau, Sunbeige, Carribbee, Fawn Brown and Magique. 
Sandwhite is a shade bordering on cream: Shell, with 
a pinkish cast; Noontime, a gray tone; Allegresse, a 
beige: Nassau, a medium brown; Sunbeige, as indicated 
by the name; Carribbee, a deep brown; Fawn Brown, as 
the name implies, and Magique, a dark brown. 


Shirt Company to Expand 

Nashville, Tenn. The Washington Manufacturing 
Company has acquired a plant to operate a shirt factory 
at Milan, Tenn. The company has plants in several 
Tennessee towns, in addtiion to factories here. R. W. 
Comer is president of the company. 

The Dickson Raincoat Company will reopen its fac- 
tory at Milan about January 15 with a limited force. 
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Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury Mass. 


Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 
efficiency—the young do likewise. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
dersey City, N. J. 


Dallas, Texas 
1. Moore 


Greenville, 8. C. 
W. T. Smith 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 843 P.O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS 


4's to 20's single and ply in any twist; direct, developed, 
sulphur or indanthrene dyeings; solid colors, heather 
mixtures, black and white, also nubs, flakes, ratines. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
Manufactured by 
Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
Lavonia, Georgia 


PLATT’S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patented in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atlanta Cincinnati 
St. Louis Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Chicago 


New Orleans ‘ 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOM BSTIO ExPoRT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. & Go. 
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COTTON Goons 


New York.—A broadening market was noted for cot- 
ton goods last week, although the demand for gray goods 
was limited to several styles. Two print cloth numbers, 
one sheeting and one broadcloth number accounted for 
the bulk of the business. The general tone of the gray 
goods market was much more hopeful and the price situa- 
tion was firmer. In broadcloths, prices on low count con- 
structions were advanced and buyers showeds little hesi- 
tancy in paying the higher prices. The bulk of the busi- 
ness was for January and February delivery. 

In print cloths for spot delivery 80 squares 39-inch 4- 
yard print cloths sold in a substantial way at 5%c, this 
price being obtained for deliveries running thrown next 
week. For the remainder of January and for the first 
two weeks in February, good business was booked at 5c 
and late February and March sold at 5c. The amount 
of goods available for next week, it was said, had narrow- 
ed down to a relatively low level, with the result that 
the market for that delivery held firm at 5'4c. 

Large quantities of 72x76s 39-inch 4.25-yard moved 
again at 4%%4c, sales in the vicinity of a million yards 
being reported for spot delivery, in addition to good 
yardage on contract for January and February. 

Broadcloth sales were large. For 100x60s 37-inch 
4.10-yard 5%c was paid for January and February de- 
liveries, and some houses began to quote 55¢c for actual 
spots, although buyers were reluctant to follow the ad- 
vance, and some mills took business at 5%c. For late 
February and March 53¢c was paid, and it was said all 
goods at 5%c had been cleaned up. 

The market for fine goods has not yet developed much 
activity, but more confidence was apparent and market 
sentiment improved. It is expected that the much better 
buying interest noted during the week will result in in- 
crased sales during the next few weeks. Prices are on a 
firmer basis and developments in both the cotton and 
rayon lines are distinctly more encouraging. 


Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s ° 2% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 2% 
Gray goods, 38'%4-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 5% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard , 5% 
Brown sheetings, standard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s 47% 

Denims 9% 
Dress ginghams 10%4-12 

Standard prints | 6% 
Staple ginghams 6% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Larger sales of yarns were reported, 
although business was described as spotty and orders 
were widely scattered. The number of small orders for 
prompt delivery was larger and there were some con- 
tracts for future delivery. The price list showed no 
change, as a whole, although several spinners were quot- 
ing higher prices on some counts. Knitters were more 
active purchasers and several orders ranging from 100,- 
000 to 250,000 pounds were noted. 

Among the orders placed were those reported for 200,- 
000 pounds, approximately, from the knitting section, 
another for 275,000 pounds from a weaver, one for 60,- 
000 pounds, roughly, from a knitter and a few of be- 
tween 25,000 and 50,000 pounds. An inquiry for 30,- 
000 pounds was derived from insulators and others of 
smaller proportions came from a variety of users. 

One of the larger knitting yarn orders called for six 
months shipment of carded numbers between 8s and 40s, 
on blanket contract and the other was on similar delivery 
terms for other sizes. Weaving specifications were fur- 
nished on the larger order for 16s to 20s. The desire on 
the insulating quality was for a large spread between 
numbers. 

Buyers covered on better qualities in these instances, 
showing readiness to pay advances over low market lev- 
els. Their desire was to keep their manufactured product 
uniform, for which reason they avoided prices advant- 
ages. Sales of 20s weaving yarns were at 16'%c for two 
ply and 20s for 30s, basis two ply. Orders for good 
quality 8s two ply warps were at up to 13%c and a 
quantity of tinged insulating 8s three ply brought 18c. 

A number of larger insulators are through with long 
time contracts and are holding a substantial quantity of 
yarns which slow wire operations have caused them 
carry. In other cases partial deliveries were made by 
spinners with a portion of stocks held by spinners still 
due. These amounts have to be worked off before serious 
consideration can be bestowed upon new purchases. 

A variety of small to 10,000 pound orders were placed 


in the combed yarn division, but combed yarns are not 
as active as carded. 


Southern Single Warpe 

Duck 4 and 5. ply 
14! 
19 12s 16% 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 208 

- Carpet Yarns 
“14% Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
White Carpet, 8s. 3 and 4- 
fing 16 ply 14 
Colored Strips, 8s, 8 and 6- 
ply 4% 
Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, and. 

Om = l6s, 2-ply 1S 
20s, 2-ply 16% 
~-~------- 20s, 2- 20 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 14% 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


S| W. Firet Street, Charitotte, N. C. 


MERROW 


Trade Mart 
Rec. U. 8. Pat. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
plain crochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds. 

Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 


and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of plece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 


representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies % 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


who adver- 
We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 


equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 5. C.: L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn 


AKTIVIN CORP... The. 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc.. 1003 W. Trade St.. Charlotte, 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 
905 Electric Bide.. Richmond, Va.; 1104 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; 701 Brown-Marx Bidg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: 1118 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
C.: 1124 Canal Bank Bidg.. New Orleans, La.; 2412 
Pinehurst Blvd., Shreveport. La.: 1515 Sante Fe 
Bidg., Dallas Tex.: 1126 Post Dispatch Bidg.. 
Houston. Tex.: 524 Alamo Nat'l Bk. Bidg., San 
Antonio, Tex 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.: Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. C 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga.. and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, Ga ' Jll Wood- 
side Bide... Greenville, 5S. C. Sou. Reps Ww. I. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office 


ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W 
L Cobb, Greenville, 5. C 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @& O©O., INC., Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G 
North. P. O. Box #644, Atlanta, Ga.: Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.: R. E 
Buck. Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5. C 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 
Central Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ASSOCIATED BOBBIN ©COS., composed of BOW- 
EN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO., East Corinth, Vt.; THE 
DANA 8. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.; VER- 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Burlington, Vt. 
Sou. Rep.. The McLeod Companies, which are 
Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 695 Gien St., Atlanta, 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 5. 
C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem. N. C. Sou. Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 
Salem. N. C. Sou. Reps.: 8S. C. Stimson, 164 Oak- 
land Ave., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 
Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Dunean Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.; J. H. 
Spencer, Mgr 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: L. Siever, P. O. Box 
240. Charlotte, N. C.: W. B. Uhiler, 608 Palmetto 
St., Spartanburg, 5S C 


BROWN ©O., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Ralph Gossett. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 

C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 


BROWN & CO., D. P. 259-261 N. Lawrence 5St., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


BU TTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New 
York City. Sou Reps.: John Bothamiley, 1008 Wil- 
liams Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Kirby, P. O. 
Box 432. West Point, Ga.: Mike A. Stough, P. O. 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Sixth St.. Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
Sou Reps W. H. FPortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton. Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas. Tex.: W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office. 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton S8t., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton. Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta. Ga.: Luther Knowles, Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, . 


ester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8. Cedar St.; 8. 
Mer. 


will prove of real value 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. 
Cc. ,Walter F. Woodward, Mer 


DARY RING TRAVELER ©O., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, . © Box 843, 
Greenvilie, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


DIAIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte. N. C. 
A. M. Guillet, Mgr 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.;: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 8t., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. 
W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, ©., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr 


DRAPER, E. S., 1522 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursiey, K. A. Simmons and R. 
A. Wilhelm, Charlotte Office. 

DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Terin., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mer. 
Sou. Reps F. H. Cocker, Dist  - Mer., 611 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 4 Hubach, 
Sales 609 Provident Bile. ‘Chattanooga. 

enn 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & E. L.. Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte. 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green. H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office. J. D Sandridge, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: B 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. M 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. M. Covington, 715 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


— PAUL B., 218 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira. N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.: Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, N. C. 


ECONOMY BALER ©CO., Ann Arbor. Mich Sou 
Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass 


Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan. P. O. Box 581, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


FAFPNIR BEARING THE, New Britain, 
Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse, Bona Allen Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C. 
A. Letz, Atlanta Office; S. D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N. C W. &. Shirley, 2705 Wil- 
liams St., Dallas, Tex.: W. P. P. O. 
Box 1687, Houston. Tex. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin. Phila- 
delphia Office. 


FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps. : 
J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1i47 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky: J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
. &. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1101 8S. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Saies Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.;: Charleston, W. Va.. W. L. 
Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr.; 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.: Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Megrs.: Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap. Mgrs. 

Birmingham, Ala 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex... A H Keen, Mar.; 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.: Louisville, Ky., 
E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., G. Oo. Me- 
farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale. 
Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.: Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex.. 
Il. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga.. 
W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


ay ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring 
St., Ww. Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Enapp, Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg.., Greenville, a 
C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton Cc 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 
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GREENSBORO LOOM REED OO., Greensboro, 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mer., Charlotte, N. 

J. Supt., H. F. Harrill, Rep., Charlotte, 
office 

HALTON'S SONS, THOS., “C"’' and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Dennis J. Dunn, P. O 
Box 1261, Charlotte. N. C 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. ©. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.: Samuel Lehrer Box 265. 
Spartanburg, S. C.: W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville, 8. C.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. 

HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 

H&B AMERICAN MACHINE C©O., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Carlile Martin, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright, 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta, Office: Fred Dickson, P. 
©. Box 125, Rockingham, N. C 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps. J. M. Keith, 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 1028 Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.; ; 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wriile, ©. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, S&S. C.: F. A. Giersch, 418 WN. 3rd St., 
St. Louls, Mo.,. for New Orleans, La 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Piant: 244 Forsyth St., S.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta Office 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., Newark, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 2001 Selwyn Ave 
Charlotte, N. C 

ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.: E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 

KAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Chattanooga, Tenn 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
Cc. Sou. Rep Claude B. LTler, P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala 

LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga 

LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps The Manhattan Rubber 
Mig. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.;: Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.: Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida-—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co 
Georgia—Atianta. Atlanta Belting Co.: Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.: Columbus, A 
Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina-—-Chariotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.: Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Gastonia. 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros. ; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.: Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Columbia, Columbia Sup- 
ply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, 
Sumter Machinery Co Tennessee—C hattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers 
Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. Carter, 62 
North Main S8t., Greer, 8S. C. (Phone 186). Sales- 
men: H. W. Biair, 2340 Westfield Road, Charlotte. 
N. C.;: E. H. Olmey, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista 
Apts.. Knoxville, Tenn.; C. Shook, Jr., 1031 
North 30th St.. Birmingham, Ala 

MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N 

MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave.. New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va.. E. 
A. me V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Pred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates. 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling - 
ton, N. C Don L Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, Laurel 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 

MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely. Chariotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
Americans Savgs. Bk. Bidg., 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
Jefferson Std. Life Bl Greensboro, 


= E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St.. Payetteville, 
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NATIONAL RING Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R Sou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First 8t.. Gherlotie N. C. Sou 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou Agent, Gaffney, S&S. C.: Otto Pratt, Gaff- 
ney, S. C H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.: Roy 58. 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: 22645 N. Forbis S&t., 
Greensboro, N. C.. W. M. Hunt, Mer.: Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., Greenville, s. c.. D. 8S. Moss, 
Mer.: Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro Of- 
fice: E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg. S&S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse. Atlanta, Ga.. L. 
W. McCann. Div. Atlanta, Ga.: E Moline. 
Augusta, Ga.: R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.; H. J 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.: W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.: P. F Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., St. 
Louls, Mo.: W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.; C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.; H 
J. Steeb. St. Louis. Mo.: G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
Tll.: B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.: R. M. Brown- 
ing. Kansas City. Mo.: H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: C. L. Fischer, St. Louis, Mo 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., ve... Mass. Sou. 
Office and Plant, Charlotte. N B. Hodge, 
V.-Pres., M. G. Townsend, Sou. Sisr Sou. Reps.: 
W. H. Burnham, O. G. Culpepper and H B. Rog - 
ers, Charlotte Office: J. F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355, 
Atianta, Ga. 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Blidg., 
Charlotte. N. C 


PLATT'S CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N 5S. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407 
Lexington, N Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.: R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, W. C. 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange. Ga.. Wm. H 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.;: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 8. 
C:; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SARGENT'S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville. 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, 8S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, S. C.;: I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CoO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 
Ga 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N. C 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co.. 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fla 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C., Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., S.W.., 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black. P. O. Box 424, Charlotte. N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. Sidney 8. 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga 


TEATILE-FINISHING MACHINERY ©CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mgr 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South St.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps 
Frederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte Of. 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Manchester. N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. Jordan, Sales Mgr., First National Bank 
Bidg., Chariotte, N. C.; D .C. Ragan, P. O. Box 
536, High Point, N. C.; E. R. Umbach. P. 0 Box 
108, Atlanta, Ga.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, 


Greenville, S. C.: J. H. Kelly, Jordan Div., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


U. & RING TRAVELER 159 Aborn 8st., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 7892, Greenville. 8S. C.: O. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. 
N. C.;: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala 


VEEDER-ROOT,. INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third Nationa) 
Bank Bide... Gastonia, N. C.. A. B. Carter, Mer.; 
520 Angier Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer 


VOGEL O©O., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou 
Office: St. Louis, Mo. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg.. Chariotte, N. C., W. 
H. Porcher and R. I Dalton. Maers.: 1317 Healey 
Bidg Atianta. Ga. Sou. Reps M. P. Thomas, 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and C. M. Powell, 
Atlanta Office 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
ville. Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C 

WICKWIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO... 41 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford 8St., Greenville, 8. C. 


New Cotton Styles Shown at 
Baltimore 


Baltimore. — An all-cotton style 
show presented by Miss Catherine E. 
Cleveland of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, New York city, was the fea- 
ture of a program of the annual 
meeting of the Maryland Farm Bu- 
reau Federation in session at the 
Hotel Lord Baltimore here. Mani- 
kins wearing the dresses were young 
women selected to represent their 
respective counties in a beauty con- 
test recently held by the State or- 
ganization. 

Miss Cleveland in an introductory 
talk cited important recent fashion 
developments in favor of cottons and 
briefly reviewed advance reports of 
the interpretation of the new mode in 
Paris and other fashion centers. 

Among the highlights of the show 
were sports dresses of cotton seer- 
sucker and numerous pajama and 
beach costumes in which the familiar 
bandanna handkerchief was given in- 
teresting scarf and bodice treatment. 

Fabrics utilized for the models dis- 
played, included colorful cotton 
prints and per cales, terrycloth, vel- 
veteen, suede cloth, gabardine, nar- 
row and wide wale piques and cordu- 
roys, various meshes, organdies, net, 
lace and many novelty textures of 
the new season. 


November Cotton 
Up 


Imports of 
raw cotton during Neiniaialian increas- 
ed both in quantity and value com- 
pared with the same month last year, 
according to figures made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The value of imports of cotton 
manufactures during November 
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amounted to $3,282,303, compared 
with $3,008,956 the same month last 
year, but, on the other hand, imports 
of cotton wearing apparel declined 
from $1,056,276 in November last 
year to $733,279 in November this 
year. 

Total cotton cloth imports during 
November this year amounted to 2,- 
551,447 square yards compared with 
1,763,056 square yards in the same 
month last year. 


Mills Mid-February 
Opening 


Large Southern producers are in 
accord with the movement to defer 
openings of the 1932 heavyweight 
cotton ribbed underwear season until 
the middle of next month, according 
to sales representatives in the mar- 
ket. It is planned to accept orders 
on a “memo” as is from now on, and 
reductions, which are regarded as 
certain, will be refunded to buyers. 


Florida-Cuba 


Excursions 


Southern Railway System 
Announces 


Very Low Round Trip Excursion 
Fares to Florida and Cuba, 
Season 1931 


Round Trip Fares From 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Jacksonville, Fla. $20.50 
St. Augustine, Fla. .. 22.50 
Daytona, Fla. Sees 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 36.65 
St. Petersburg, Fla... . 33.20 
Lakeland, Fila. 5 
Fort Myers, Filia. 36.30 


Round Trip Fares to Many Other 
Points in Florida 


Tickets on Sale October list to 
December 31, 1931. Limit 14 days. 


Excellent Service 
Convenient Schedules 
Call on Ticket Agents for further 
information and Pullman reserva- 
tions, or address 
R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 


Southern Railway Passenger 
Station 


Telephone 2-3351 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mill Village 


January 14, 1932 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.’’ 


A Correction 


In our issue of December 31st the headlines got chang- 
ed in the make-up. Manchester was headed “Carrollton” 
and Carrollton was headed ‘“ Manchester.” 

We know our readers who are acquainted with these 
places recognized the error and knew how it happened. 
But there are many who are not acquainted with either 
place, hence this correction. 


“AUNT BECKY.” 


Goldville, S. i. 


BASKETBALL 


The Joanna Hornets were kept rather busy during the 
Christmas holidays, playing seven games, winning five 
and losing two. They lost to Whitmire by one point and 
to Spartan Mills by several points. They won two games 
from Ware Shoals, one each from Laurens, Honea Path 
and Union Athletic Club. The last game played with 
Union Athletic Club was probably the best of all. This 
club, composed of all ex-college men, were supposed to 
win by a large score and the way they started off it 
looked as if they would. They had the Hornets 10-0, but 
things started happening and at the half the score was 
24-23 in favor of Union, but at the end of the game the 
score was 54-39 in favor of Joanna. This team plays 
Joanna January 22nd. 

Friday night the “B” team plays Whitmire High 
School and Saturday night, 7:30, the Hornets take on 
the fast Spartan Mills five. Let’s back our team, folks, 
and give these two games a good crowd. 

SCHEDULE 

Jan. 9—Spartan Mills—played here. 

Jan. 16—Piedmont—played here. 

Jan. 22—-Union Athletic Club—played here. 

Jan. 23—-Piedmont—played here. 

Jan. 30—-Winnsboro—played here. 

Feb. 6—Winnsboro—played in Winnsboro. 

Feb. 13 and 20—Open. 

Feb. 25, 26, 27—-Textile Tournament. 


Kannapolis, 
THe Larcest FACTURING COMPANY IN 
Wortp—A BEAuTIFUL Town A MILES 
or Concorp-——ADMIRED BY EVERYBODY. 


When Mr. J. W. Cannon, beloved pioneer mill man, 
built his first mill in Concord more than 40 years ago, it 
was the subject for conversation in every nearby com- 
munity. He gave employment to less than 50 people at 
first, and probably never dreamed that his business 
would some day outgrow the town. 

I can remember when some of his mill girls would, on 
Sunday, attend the “July meeting” at Rocky River Bap- 
tist church, wearing so much nicer clothes than we coun- 
try girls could afford, that many of us secretly wished 
we could be mill girls, too. That being impossible (for 
girls in those days never dreamed of leaving home to be- 
come independent workers) we jealously watched our 


sweethearts and tried to be more charming than the mill 
girls! 

I’ve often wondered how it was that Concord failed 
to meet the growth and demands of Mr. Cannon, mak- 
ing it necessary for him to go further out in order to 
have room. Certainly Concord never once had a vision 
of this lovely new town spring up miraculously and de- 
veloping so rapidly that in a few years it would have 
even a greater population. 


There’s a charm about Kannapolis that is irresistible. 
The grass seems greener, the flowers more beautiful, the 
water clearer, the atmosphere sweeter, the girls prettier, 
the ladies more gracious, the men more courteous and 
noble—and everybody smiling. One wonders if the de- 
ceased Mr. J. W. Cannon’s spirit hovers over the place 
in benediction. Certainly this place is where his ideals 
found expression, and where thousands are blessed today 
because of his vision and wisdom. I’m glad that he was 
my friend. 

Tourists coming South exclaim in wonder and admira- 
tion over the lovely picture of Kannapolis, and grow 
more enthusiastic over Cannon products—towels, sheets 
and pillow cases, the best ever—after seeing where they 
are made. 

Postoffice receipts at Kannapolis last year were such 
as to make it jump to first class, and Postmaster Lady 
(he’s a man!) has so been notified. Of course he is 
jubilant, for this entitles him to a secretary and a raise 
in salary, if our information is correct. 

I met so many fine people in Kannapolis that the 
whole day was a thrill. It had been fifteen years since 
I spent any time there, but it was a joy to find that I 

was by no means forgotten. 

Mary Ella Hall, the mill hotel, and the Y. M. C. A. 
are magnificent buildings. There are several splendid 
churches, good schools, a fine business center, a curb 
market, and just everything to be found in a modern 
town. 

Some day I hope to meet “Mr. Charlie’ Cannon, who 
is so affectionately spoken of by the employees. 


Goldville, S. C. 


THE JOANNA NEwsS 


The beginning of a new year should make us glad, 
fill us with hope. It is a reprieve, another chance, and 
a great one. Three hundred and sixty-six days, an extra 
one for leap year, spread out before us. Those three 
hundred and sixty-six days devoted to real work, self- 
control. and determined effort will give us all that we 
have a right to ask, all that we need. Let us start out 
with hope rnewed and courage strengthened for coming 
duties. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Jenkins announce the birth 
of a son on December 25th, 1931. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Tom Bridges, a daughter, on 
January Ist. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Montjoy, a daughter, on 
January Ist. 

Mr. William Moorhead has returned to Duke Univer- 
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sity, Durham, N. C., after spending the holidays with 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Moorhead. 

Miss Mary Chapman reurned Sunday to the D. A. R. 
School, Tamassee, S. C., after spending the holidays with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Chapman. Miss Chap- 
man had as her guests while here Misses Valley Kelly 


and Beatrice Andrews, who are also students at Tamas- 
see. 


One of the most delightful affairs of the holiday season 
was the New Year party at which Miss Madge Abrams 
was hostess at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Abrams. 
A number of merry features were presented during the 
evening and at one minute after 12 o’clock Friday morn- 
ing, the young people welcomed the New Year with all 
kinds of noise-makers and a carnival spirit prevailed. 


DEATHS 


Mr. W. P. Dunnaway died at his home on Toronto 
street early Saturday morning, December 19th. He had 
been in declining health for several months and had re- 
turned from the government hospital in Charleston only 
a few days before his death. 


Funeral services were conducted from the church at 
3 o'clock Sunday afternoon and interment was made in 
Rosemont cemetery in Clinton. 


a is survived by his wife and five children of Gold- 
ville. 


Mrs. Annie P. Oxner, who for several years was prin- 
cipal of the Goldville school, died at the Laurens Hos- 
pital December 28th. She had taught for twenty-three 
years in the schools of Laurens county and was one of 
the most popular teachers of the county. 


We join the many friends of Mr. P. B. Mitchell in 
extending to him our deepest sympathy in the death of 
his father, Mr. J. C. Mitchell, of Greenville, S. C. He 
died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. R. A. League. 
in Greenville early Sunday morning, January 3rd, and 
was buried in Pleasant Hill cemetery near Greer, S. C., 
Monday, January 4th. 


Concord, N.C. 


FRANKLIN Mitt Banp (CANNON PLANT No. 9) STAGE 
DELIGHTFUL EVENT AT THE BAND Ha.Lit—Noop.e 
SUPPER AND SEVERAL SPEAKERS. 


Ending one of their most successful seasons since their 
organization, members of the Franklin Concert Band 
entertained at a noodle supper Saturday night, January 
2nd, at their hall near the mill. Twenty-three of the 25 
members of the band were present, and in addition there 
were about 20 of their friends from the Franklin com- 
munity and other sections of the city. 

Staging noodle suppers with delicious sandwiches as an 
added piece de resistance, is nothing new for the Frank- 
lin community, for various organizations there stage them 
annually, but the one Saturday night was one of the most 
enjoyable in the history of the village. Huge plates of 
the steaming noodles were served first, with olives, celery 
and coffee, and then after the barbecue had been served, 
ice cream was offered to the fifty men present. 

C. B. Dabbs, president of the band, presided as toast- 
master, and the invocation was offered by Rev. H. E. 
Stimson, Methodist minister of the village. Plans for 


the supper were directed by Mr. Dabbs, Mr. Wade, 
secretary, and Paul Owensby, director of the band, and 
J. M. Talbert, long a friend of the organization who 


could not attend the supper because of the serious ill- 
ness of a relative. 
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Following the supper short talks were made by the 
following: Rev. Mr. Stimson, Rev. E. Myers, C. A. Can- 
non, J. Y. Pharr, L. C. Harmon, Fred Shepherd, Roy 
Riggs, E. Gray Bost, Carl Williams, W. D. Alexander, 
Bobby King, W. N. Pharr and J. L. Bullabaugh. 

DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT'S FATHER 

R. H. Talbert, well-known Concordian, passed away 
at 2 o’clock Sunday morning, January 3rd at his home 
222 Franklin avenue, from an illness extending over a 
period of five years. He was 70 years old. 


Funeral services were held at 2 o’clock Tuesday after- 
noon, from Epworth Methodist Church, of which he had 
been a member for thirty years. Rev. E. Myers, the 
pastor, in charge, assisted by Rev. Mr. Varner and Rev. 
H. E. Simpson. Interment was made in Oakwood ceme- 
tery. 

Active pallbearers were C. H. Barrier, Jesse Clampet, 
William Blackwelder, Heath Simpson, William Corzine 
and Chas. Williams. 

Mr. Talbert is survived by his wife, who before mar- 
riage was Miss Sorona Fry; two sons, J. M. Talbert, of 
Concord, and J. A. Talbert, of Franklinton, N. C.; two 
daughters, Mrs. G. W. Creech, Concord, and Mrs. W. G. 
White, Concord; one sister, Mrs. Nellie Hopkins, this 
city; four brothers, Postel, John and Steven Talbert, 
Albemarle, and Manuel Talbert, Texas and 22 grand- 
children. 


Mr. Talbert was born in Montgomery county Novem- 
ber 28, 1861, a son of the late Dock and Mary Miller 
Talbert. He has been a resident of Concord for more 
than thirty years, during which time he pursued the 
occupation of a textile worker. 


Concord, 


“Aunt Becky” AND “UncLe Hamp” Spend Two 
DELIGHTFUL Days IN THE CITY 

Some of the finest people in the Tar Heel State can be 
found in Concord. Among them are Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Dabbs, the former overseer night carding at Franklin 
Mill—Cannon Plant No. 9. He is “Uncle Hamp’s” 
cousin. 

On Thursday of last week we were guests in this hos- 
pitable home and stuck our feet under a table that fairly 
groaned with good things. Other guests were Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, mother of Mrs. Dabbs, and Mrs. Isenhour, a sis- 
ter. We've never enjoyed ourselves more anywhere. 

Mr. Dabbs is a great Sunday school worker and was 
planning to entertain his class real soon. 


FRANKLIN MILL OVERSEERS 

There never was a jollier group together and they get 
off all kinds of jokes on each other. For instance: 

J. H. Wade, overseer day carding, “whips the cow” 
when his wife wants “whipped cream!”’ 

E. C. Gray, spinner, combats “depression” in a re- 
markable manner, and so no one will know the difference. 
He tells his wife to “cook just as many biscuit, but make 
them smaller, and just as many clices of meat, but cut 
them thinner.” 

C. W. Dabbs is noted for an “enormous appetite” and 
a “bread basket” that is hard to fill. So everybody is 
careful about inviting him to dinner. 

We did not learn the joke on W. D. Alexander, master 
mechanic. 

Mr. J. M. Talbert, superintendent, has the profound 
sympathy of all his friends in the death of his father. 

More about Concord next week. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


FOR SALE—POMONA WATER LUBRI- WANTED—One used nickel-plated sheep 
CATED DEEP WELL. TITRBINE skins cement bar. Russell A. Singleton 
PUMPS. Geo. A. Westbrook, Distribu- Co., Dallas, Texas. 
tor, 404 Independence Building, (har- with 
lotte, N. C. Phone 7379. 

MY SERVICE FOR SALE—As superin- 

P — tendent or general manager of cotton 

cloth room. perience in all departments of mill, in- 

W Sout? "Textile Bulle. in Germany and Philadelphia. Frank E 
tin ho Hieymer, Hean, Ga 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most com- 
fortable. Most reliable. Costs less. 
Inquire of Ticket Agents regarding 
greatly reduced fares for short 
trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood. Metal.Rubber | 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
MUL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 
word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 
per inch, one insertion. 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Lewis Sees Better Outlook 


Durham, N. C.—The textile mills 
of North Carolina occupy a stronger 
technical and strategic position now 
than they have held since the begin- 
ning of the depression, Kemp P. 
Lewis, president of the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and secretary-treasurer of the 
Erwin Cotton Mills, told civic clubs 
here this week. 


Conditions are not good at the 
present time, he frankly admitted 
While most of the mills are operating 
on full time, they have been operat- 
ing since the beginning of the de- 
pression in the face of shrinking in- 
ventories, he said. 

“The most of them have taken 
their losses philosophically, how- 
ever,” he said, “and face the future 
with confidence. Cost prices and sale 
prices are now more nearly on a lev- 
el, stocks low and the inills have 
learned to operate more economical- 
ly, and to make a better product. 

“The fierce competition makes it 
imperative to make the best prod- 
uct possible, and the mill executives 
have learned many things that will 
be to their advantage when the de- 
pression is over. Their low stocks 
and low prices of raw also place them 
in position to profit when the next 
era of rising prices comes along.” 


World’s Cotton Crop Large 


Washington.—A world cotton crop 
for the 1931-1932 season of about 
2,000,000 bales larger than the pre- 
vious year was indicated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In a bulletin on world cotton pros- 
pects, the Department stated that 
from information now available it 
looks as if the production of cotton 
in the principal foreign producing 
countries for this season will be about 
1,000,000 bales less than in 1930- 
1931, with India, China, and Egypt 
probably producing about 1,600,000 
bales less than in 1930-1931, but an 
an increase of almost 600,000 bales 
likely in Russia, Brazil and Mexico, 
combined. This decrease in foreign 
production is more than offset by an 
increase of almost 3,000,000 bales in 
domestic production, however, it was 
pointed out. 

In face of the largest exports to 
the Orient on record for the period, 
total movement of American cotton 
to all foreign countries duwing the 
first four months of this season was 
the smallest since 1923-1924, it was 
revealed by the department. 
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Here are the Minutes 


. . which the 


business paper 
elps to Save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. © 
The first of a line of waiting sales- § 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief —heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 


sonal salesmanship. 
for honest, known, paid 


Here are the cru- 
circulation ; straight-forward 


‘ 


cial minutes when 
a man must sell. 


business methods, and edi- 


= 


- 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
reader interest...These are - -- 4 Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
the factors that make a val’ industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
uable advertising medium. to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON 


AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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your TOP ROLLS 


FTER ALL, nothing 
takes the place of 
eather for top roll 
coverings. But the leather 
must be just right or the 
results are all wrong. 
GILLEATHER is se- 
lected sheep skin, tanned 
by suspension for five or 
six weeks in pure hem- 
lock bark liquors; fin- 
ished by experts with 
whom the art of making 


- 
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good roll leather is a 
family heritage. 

You can depend upon 
GILLEATHER for better 
yarn, fewer breaks, no 
fluting, roughing or split- 
ting. Why not let us send 

_you a sample to try? 


Further information can be had by 
writing to our main office, Salem, 
Masa... or to either of our Southern 
Representatives: Mr. Ralph Coasett, 
904 Woodside Bide... Greenville, 
S. Hamner & Kirby, Gastonia, 
N. C.; Mr. Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga. 


HEEP SKI 


Steel Rolls— 
— Their Condition 


Have them Repaired. .We place them in 
first-class condition by re-necking, re-flut- 
ing, stoning, honing, polishing and case- 
hardening at a much less cost than you can 
buy new ones—doubling the life of your 
Rolls. 

Machinery deficiency can be_ greatly 
lessened by letting our expert repairers and 
overhaulers repair the parts -causing 


trouble. 


“Ouality Features Built-in, 
Not Talked-tn” 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Makers of 


Cotton Mil Machinery 


W. MONTY P. S. MONTY, 


Pres. and Treas. 


Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN | 
PRINTING 


Company 


P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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